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STANLEY'S STORY OF EMIN'S RESCUE. 


THE STORY OF EMIN’S RESCUE AS TOLD IN STANLEY’S 
LETTERS. Published by Mr. Stantey’s Permission. Edited 
by J. Seorr Kettir, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Map of: the Route and Three Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 50 
Cents. (Just Published.) 


Mr. Henry M. Srantey’s letters, as here arranged, and supple- 
mented by letters from the late Major Barrretot, Mr. Jepuson, 
Lupron Bey, Emin Pasha, and the Mahdi’s General, give a brief 
and connected account of what has been, in some respects, the 
most remarkable expedition that ever entered Africa. Sir W1t- 
1AM Mackinnon, Chairman of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee, 
kindly placed at the disposal of the publishers material that has 
not hitherto been given to the public. It will be distinctly under- 
stood that this volume will not trench in any way upon Mr. Stan 
Ley’s larger work, which cannot be published for several months. 


OTHER WORKS BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 


THROUGH TNE DARK CONTINENT; or, The Sources of the Nile, 
Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and Down the Living- 
stone River'to the Atlantic Ocean. With 149 Illustrations and Colored 
Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $1000. Half Morocco, $15 00. 





THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. A 
Story of Work and Exploration. With over One Hundred Full-page 
and Smaller Illustrations; Colored Maps and Marginal Notes, 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, $10 00. Half Moroceo, $15 00. 





COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA: The Story of Two British Campaigns 
in Africa. With Maps ana Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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A QUESTION ANSWERED. 
CORRESPONDENT in Virginia asks in good 
JX faith and with entire courtesy: 


“Do the great mass of Republicans desire to see the negroes 
of the South made the social equals of their white brothers of 
the South? Do they desire to see the negroes of the South make 
and execute the laws, who ‘ from the beginning’ have evinced no 
aptitude for:such things and made no advancement in civilization, 
or is it the unscrupulous politicians of the Republican party who 
would sacrifice their white brothers of the South in order to main- 
tain place and power ?” 

These are questions of the highest importance, whieh 
are now asked with great feeling, and which we will 
endeavor briefly and plainly to answer in the friend- 
ly spirit which our correspondent kindiy attributes 
to HARPER’s WEEKLY. And, first, there are no Re- 
publicans known to us who wish to see the social re- 
lations of the Southern States determined by any 
other considerations than those of mutual inclination, 
which determine them in the Northern States and else- 
where. . There is no difference upon that point.» But 
the political question is of another kind. Under the 
Constitution all colored persons born or naturalized 
in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction 
are-citizens of the State in which they reside. But 
when. the right. of suffrage is abridged or denied in 
any State to any of its male inhabitants properly 
qualified, the basis of representation in Congress.and 
in ‘the electoral college is to be proportionately re- 
duced; and the right to vote is not to be denied or 
abridged by.any State on account of color. 

The Republicans allege that the whites in the 
Southern States say universally and frankly that 
while colored citizens shall be personally well treat- 
ed and educated, and encouraged in habits of indus- 
try or thrift, they shall not be allowed, even if they 
are the majority in any community, to control the lo- 
cal government or to fill important offices; that is to 
say, if citizens of the United States, and legally qual- 
ified voters in a State, by a majority vote in any dis- 
trict of that State, elect a representative in Congress 
or a Presidential elector, he shall not be declared 
elected nor suffered to take his seat; but that the can- 
didate of the minority shall discharge the duties of the 
office. This, the Republicans say, is a plain and unde- 
nied subversion of the fundamental principle of the 
government, which is the rule of the legal majority, 
and a palpable violation of the constitutional intent. 
They assert that’ such subversion cannot be fairly 
held to involve the interest of a State or of a district 
alone, because it may give the control of Congress 
and the Presidency to persons who confessedly have 
not been legally elected. Consequently it is no an- 
swer to the complaint to say that the question is sole- 
ly one for the consideration of the State, like the 
election of a justice of the peace or the mayor of a 
city. As the view of Southern white citizens which 
we have described is adopted and justified, even by 
such advanced friends of a ‘‘ new South” and of na- 
tional good understanding as the late Mr. H. W. 
GRaDy and the leading journals, the Republicans say 
it must be accepted as the settled purpose of the more 
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intelligent and prosperous Southern citizens, who 
thus, without professed hostility to the Union or gov- 
ernment, do really propose a radical revolution by 





practically annulling the fundamental principle of ° 


the government, thereby securing a false and uncon- 
stitutional representation. ‘ 

To the specific question of our correspondent the 
Republicans would answer that they have no more 
desire to see the negroes control public affairs in 
Southern States than to see the ignorant foreign- 
born voters control them in the Northern States. 
They declare that they wish only to see the Consti- 
tution respected and the legal majority govern. They 
do not concede that the assertion that the negroes are 
an inferior race, wholly incompetent for political re- 
sponsibility, and sure in practically assuming it to 
subvert civilized government, is a valid argument 
for defiance of the Constitution, and for the per- 
manent disregard of fundamental legal rights in- 
volving injustice to the rights of other States and 
of the people at large. The Constitution knows no- 
thing of superior and inferior races, and the asser- 
tion that the colored people are not fitted for po- 
litical equality, Republicans hold to be but another 
form of the old allegation that they were not fitted 
for personal liberty. This we understand to be the 
Republican contention, and in stating it we answer 
the question of our correspondent. It is a conten- 
tion worthy of the most serious and dispassionate 
consideration by him and all who think with him. 
The Republican view is doubtless proclaimed by dem- 
agogues and party hucksters, but it is also held by the 
great mass of the party. The course which the party 
majority in Congress apparently proposes to take we 
do not now consider. Our present purpose is simply 
to answer our correspondent. 


OUR NEXT NORTHERN NEIGHBOR. 

WHILE the Pan, or more properly the partially 
Pan-American Conference is considering our rela- 
tions. with South and Central America, a committee 
of the Senate is investigating our relations with 
Canada, which is the only cognate community with 
the United States upon the continent. The commit- 
tee has already collected much information, and in 
this city the hearing opened the question of annex- 
ation. The chairman, Senator Hoar, said that it was 
the unanimous conviction of the committee, and it is 
undoubtedly that of the country, that overtures to 
that result must proceed from Canada. Mr. ERAs- 
TUS WIMAN warmly arged commercial union as the 
present simple and feasible policy for good neighbor- 
hood and. mutual advantage. Political union he 
thought might come; but at present, while Canada is 
undoubtedly ready for commercial, she is not ripe for 
political union. 

This view was controverted by Mr. GLEN, who had 
been for ten years a member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and who thought that the country would glad- 
ly unite politically with the United States. Mr.GLEN 
opposed commercial union. But it did not appear 
from his remarks why, with a community ready to 
unite with us politically, commercial union would 
not. be an excellent preliminary movement, as dispos- 
ing those to complete union who now hesitate. 

By the necessity of the case our relations with 
Canada must be more intimate than with any other 
country, and they must be more carefully adjusted in 
order to avoid trouble. So long as the Canadian po- 
litical relation with England is loose and indepen- 
dent as at present; there would seem to be less need of 
haste. But if the scheme of imperial federation 
should be consummated, the connection with Eng- 
Jand would be confirmed and strengthened, and the 
foreign political leaning of the country determined. 
Canada would then become a commercial rival, as 
Mr. WIMAN argued, sustained by British interest and 
power, and our neighborhood would be a source of 
constant anxiety. With such a neighbor and under 
existing conditions commercial union would seem to 
offer a friendly solution of possible trouble. Certainly 
it would promote friendly regard with a people coter- 
minous with us, of the same general stock, the same 
language and traditions, and like our fathers emi- 
grants from ‘‘the old home.” 





MR. SPEAKER HUSTED. 


In- the New York Legislature Mr. Hustep has 
‘* broken the record ” in the number of times that he 
has been elected Speaker, and this year he enters 


without contest upon a term which no predecessor * 


has attained. This distinction is due primarily to 
his great parliamentary knowledge and skill, to his 
large public information and experience, to his rea- 
diness in debate, and his political tact and affabil- 
ity. The secret springs of legislative action are often 
very obscure. Important measures demanded by 
public opinion and promised by party conventions 
advance prosperously to a certain point just short of 
becoming laws, and from that point there seems to be 
no power adequate to move them, and the final com- 
pliments pass between the grateful House and the 
blushing Speaker before the important measure is 
reached, and the Legislature adjourns leaving the 
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measure on the melancholy calendar of lost legisla- 
tion. This situation is the legislative doldrums which 
the friends of good laws always fear. 

A skilful and intrepid Speaker can do very much 
to promote or to defeat legislation. He is the most 
important officer in Congress, and one of the most 
important in the national or State government. 
Speaker REED, for instance, might have appointed a 
committee upon civil service reform which would 
have reported in accordance witlithe wishes of Rep- 
resentative Houck and Senator FARWELL, instead of 
a committee which Commissioner ROOSEVELT highly 
praises as sure to treat the subject in a friendly man- 
ner. The Speaker can thus largely mould legislation. 
Speaker HusTEp in a hundred ways can promote the 
passage of the ballot reform law. Indeed, it may be 
said truthfully that he can either cause its passage or 
its defeat, and its passage would certainly be the chief 
triumph that his party could achieve at this session. 
The issue upon this subject is fairly made with the 
Governor. He will not sign any effective bill, but he 
would gladly sign, undoubtedly, a bill which would 
not secure reform. Amendments in the Legislature, 
therefore, which would fatally weaken the bill would 
be a palpable connivance with the Governor. 

The conditions of an effective law are as plain and 
familiar as those of a law in other days t~ exclude 
slavery from a Territory. No Republican in the 
country could have been bamboozled about such a 
law, and nobody in the Legislature need be bam- 
boozled about a ballot reform law. Certainly the 
people will not be. The conditions which have been 
proved in actual trial to be effective in Mass..chusetts 
and elsewhere are those which would be effective in 
New York, and those are the conditions which are 
essential in the law. If the Governor should veto it, 
let him take the undivided responsibility. There is 
no need of helping him by emasculating the bill. It 
is upon the Speaker that public attention will be con- 
centrated, and if the Speaker could signalize his un- 
precedented occupancy of the chair in a more mem- 
orable way to the advantage of the State than by 
aiding the passage of this law, that way has not been 
yet mentioned. 





THE REPUBLIC AT COURT. 

OcrR minister in Portugal and the officers of our 
squadron in the Tagus walked in the procession at 
the recent coronation of the King of that country, 
and some exception has been taken, as if the citizens 
of a republic ought not to countenance any royal or 
monarchical ceremonies. But this is putting too 
fine a point upon a very simple matter. We ob- 
serve that President Carnot, of the French Republic, 
sent very warm congratulations to the young King— 
a proceeding which signified that while France pre- 
fers a republic, she respects the right. of Portugal to 
prefer a monarchy. If we send a minister of the 
first rank to the Czar of Russia, who is a despot, we 
certainly expect him to behave like a gentleman in 
recognizing the forms and ceremonies of an imperial 
court which we recognize, and we do not intend by 
such well-bred conformity to approve Siberia or an 
autocracy, as when England and other free countries 
sent ministers to the United States before the war, 
they did not mean to approve human slavery. 

If the people of Portugal preferred a republic, they 
would establish a republic. A King of Portugal to- 
day is not a tyrant and oppressor, who imposes him- 
self upon a country by force of arms. Like the late 
FREDERICK the Good of Germany, he may be as ear- 
nestly devoted to the welfare of the people as the 
editor of the reddest republican newspaper. What 
is true of Portugal is equally true of England. That 
country prefers a monarchical form of government. 
That is to say, the English people think a permanent 
executive and a house of hereditary peers desirable, 
under the circumstances, as a part of the pageant of 
their government. But the real government is vest- 
ed in a committee of the House of Commons, which 
is elected by the people, and the government changes 
when it loses a majority of the representatives of the 
people. If English public sentiment should change, 
the form of government would be changed. It 
would be very rash to say that liberty is less jealous- 
ly protected in England than in America because 
there is a Queen instead of a President, or that Par- 
liament is not as sensitive and accurate a representa- 
tive of the opinion of the country as Congress. 

Kings generally, except in Africa and Russia, are 
now political ceremonies, which continue because 
the people wish them to continue. But if republi- 
cans should treat them as wicked conquerors and 
suppressors of popular liberty, they would be rath- 
er ridiculous. In Brazil, so far as can be gathered 
from the accounts which seem to be most authentic, 
the people have acquiesced in the revolution rather 
than desired it; and they have acquiesced because a 
change was anticipated, although there was no gen- 
eral sense of oppression or wrong which produced 
insurrection. There was no personal ill-will to Dom 
PepRo. But if he had been a President instead of 
an Emperor, it is not certain that he could have 
done more than he did for the public welfare. The 
provisional government which calls itself a republic, 
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but which has not been formally accepted by the 
country, suppressed with the army a movement 
against its authority, just as a King would have 
done. 





MR, GLADSTONE AT EIGHTY-ONE, 


Mr. GLADSTONE completed his eightieth year amid 
general congratulations. His career is certainly re- 
markable, and even now acertain youthful ardor is 
more observable in him than in former years. Many 
years ago Louis Buanc said of him that his mind was 
so judicial, causing him to see so strongly the reason 
of the opposing view, that he could never be a great 
leader. The quality that Louis BLAaNc remarked, 
the instinct for fair-play and justice even in politics, 
which prompted the sneer among those of a different 
kind that he was ‘‘a prig,” is unquestionably charac- 
teristic of Mr.GLapDsToNE. Lord BEACONSFIELD laugh- 
ed at him for changing his opinions upon certain 
points. But Mr. GLADSTONE quietly replied that he 
should be sorry to have made no progress in forty 
years. No public man of his generation, indeed, 
illustrates more fully Mr. EMERSON’s description of 
himself—an endless experimenter with no past at his 
back. If he cared to speculate upon the verdict of 
history on his course, he might recall Sir ROBERT 
PEEL, who broke with his party, but not with ‘‘good 
fame.” 

Among the tributes to Mr. GLADSTONE upon his 
birthday is an autograph album from America, in 
which we observe that Mr. DEPEW states that he oc- 
cupies a place in American esteem never occupied by 
any foreigner except LAFAYETTE. We are inclined 
to think that the hold of JoHN BRIGHT upon the 
American heart of his time was stronger. There is a 
certain alloy of politics in the profession of feeling 
for Mr. GLADSTONE which did not taint that for Mr. 
BricHt. During the crucial contest in this country 
JOHN BRIGHT withstood powerful opinion in his own 
country, including that of Mr. GLADSTONE, and with 
eloquence and force unequalled since BURKE asserted 
and defended the essential American principle of lib- 
erty and union. Neither BURKE nor CHATHAM in 
the Revolution was a friend to America more true 
and sympathetic than BRIGHT in later days, and it is 
not pleasant to remember that some of those who now 
most vociferously praise GLADSTONE refused a word 
of respectful regret for JOHN BRIGHT. 

It seems almost too much to expect that time will 
permit Mr. GLADSTONE’s return to official power. But 
even the fatal hand of time cannot steal his true glory, 
the example of great powers consecrated to the high- 
est patriotism, and unabated intellectual vigor and 
freshness of feeling at threescore andtwenty-one. Ev- 
ery man of the English race may well be proud of so 
sturdy and commanding an illustration of the higher 
and characteristic qualities of the English stock. 





AN OBSTRUCTIVE DUTY. 


THE Committee on Ways and Means in Washington gave 
a hearing during the holidays to a committee of the Na- 
tional Free Art League. The committee is composed of 
well-known artists, who asked that the thirty per cent. duty 
now levied upon works of art be removed, because it is a 
protection which does not protect, and against which those 
who’ are supposed to be protected protest. To an inquiry 
sent to every artist, art institution, and art teacher in the 
country whose address could be procured, 1435 answers 
were received, of which 1345 desired the total abolition of 
the duty, and only seven favored the retention of the pre- 
sent rate. 

The duty places American, artists in the humiliating po- 
sition of needing protection against other artists in a com- 
petition of talent and skill, while at the same time it limits 
their opportunities of study by obstructing the entry of 
foreign pictures. There is not a more indefensible tax in 
the tariff. Except upon the theory that protection is a sa- 
cred principle, and that everything brought into the coun- 
try ought to be taxed, there is no excuse for retaining a 
duty. which, by the practically unanimous declaration of 
the Protected class, is an injury to it. 








THE WEATHER AND THE INFLUENZA. 


THE weather and the influenza were the main topics of 
holiday conversation. The green Christmas was never 
more charmingly illustrated, so far as the soft and brilliant 
day was concerned, and the persistence of mild weather 
until New-Year’s Day was regarded as evidence of the asser- 
tion which was attributed to various scientific authorities, 
and probably was uttered by none—that the Gulf Stream is 
drawing nearer to the coast. Such a movement would 
carry “the world” to Newport in the winter, for the gentle 
salubrity of the sea-air on Rhode Island has been long as- 
cribed to the closer neighborhood of the Gulf Stream than 
at any other point upon the coast. 

The other topic, the grippe, may be said to speak for 
itself. Nothing is more striking and mysterious than the 
sudden diffusion of snch a malady over the globe, and the 
dazed speculations of professional wisdom in regard to its 
nature and conditions. In England Mr. SMALLEY writes 
that the prevailing trouble was thought to be only a pro- 
nounced epidemic of the ordinary “cold,” and not the dis- 
order which was prostrating St. Petersburg and Paris. It 
is called by the name made familiar in Paris some years 
ago, and is apparently an affection of the same kind, while 
here its victims insist that it is very different from a cold 
or a common influenza. 

It would be a curious study to determine how much 
the general health is affected by the universal publicity 
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and startling details given in the press to the symptoms 
and spread of the illness. If the general symptoms of cold 
in the head, headache, and high temperature and sneezing, 
indicate the presence of the Russian invader, as there is 
always an abundance of such symptoms at this season, the 
extent of the new malady would naturally seem to be very 
great. Happily thus far there has been nothing very alarm- 
ing, however disagreeable and annoying the visitor may 
be. But if there be a connection between the green Christ- 
mas and the influenza, the dandelions and even roses with 
which Christmas was crowned in this neighborhood will be 
gladly relinquished to Jack Frost on condition that he ex- 
cludes the Russian tyrant of the hour. 


ELECTRICAL EXECUTION. 


THE General Term of the Supreme Court of New York in 
its fifth department affirms the constitutionality of the 
electrical execution law, and the question will now be car- 
ried to the Court of Appeals. The opinion of the General 
Term, written by Judge DWIGHT, is conclusive, and the 
final decision cannot be called doubtful. The plea of 
eruel and unusual punishment disappears before the fact 
that while hanging is undeniably cruel, execution by elec- 
tricity is instantaneous, painless, and less revolting to the 
spectator than the present system. If it be unusual, it is 
only so in the sense of all improved methods; and if the 
word unusual should be interpreted as in the argument 
against the new method, no improvement could be adopt- 
ed. It is now, however, well understood that'the effort to 
set aside the law as unconstitutional upon the grounds al- 
leged is a movement of an electrical light company, and does 
not spring from concern for the Constitution or for human 
suffering. Itis well, however, that both the constitution- 
ality of the law and its humanity should be amply vindi- 
cated before the change is consummated. 





PATRONAGE AND DIRT. 


THE Mayor’s recommendation that Mr. CoLEMAN, the 
chief of the Street-cleaning Department in the city of New 
York, should be removed, and Mr. COLEMAN’s resignation, 
are the latest incidents in the desperate endeavor of the city 
to secure clean streets. Thus far the problem is altogether 
too much for official competency. But under private con- 
tract and supervision streets are kept clean. The explana- 
tion of this fact is largely evident in Mr. COLEMAN’s letter, 
which shows the usual trouble in all public official efticien- 
ey—the wretched squabbling over patronage. It is ludi- 
crous to see party politics and political factional quarrels 
appearing in the business of street cleaning. Yet it is use- 
ful as showing the costly absurdity of the proceeding. It 
is not the Commissioner of Street Cleaning, it is the system 
under which he is compelled to work, which makes the 
streets of New York dirtier than those of any other great 
city in the world, and comparable only to those of Con- 
stantinople. 





CHANCELLOR PIERSON. 

THE late Chancellor of the University of New York was 
a familiar public figure, and his sudden death surprised and 
grieved a large circle of friends, whom his hearty geniality 
and courtesy held in the pleasantest personal relations. He 
had the honest and sturdy respect for letters which is felt by 
a man who has bravely made his own way ; and although his 
life was mainly that of active business, his taste for intel- 
lectual pursuits and his respect for scholars remained al- 
ways unchanged. He had a deep sense of the dignity of the 
official headship of the system of higher education in New 
York which he held for some time before his death, and he 
discharged its duties with unremitting zeal and upright- 
ness. The affable hospitality of his home maintained the 
traditions of his office, which is one of the oldest in the 
State, and it was during his incumbency that the law was 
passed defining more clearly the duties of the University, 
and opening to it the opportunity of increased efficiency in 
its various functions. In all such progressive movements 
the Chaneellor was actively interested. Mr. PrERSON car- 
ried into all public relations and duties the generous ardor 
of his nature, and he falls in the fulness of his powers, and 
to the last moment devoted with unabated energy to his 
duties. His portrait will be found upon another page. 








BROWNING IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


ROBERT BROWNING lies in Westminster Abbey, beside 
CHAUCER, to whom in blitheness of spirit LANDOk com- 
pared him, and in Venice the municipality have ordered a 
memorial plate to be placed on the Palazzo Rezzonico, 
where he died. In Florence there is already a tablet upon 
Gasa Guidi, where he and his wife lived, and the name of 
Casa Guidi she gave to English literature. These tributes 
from Italy are very fitting, because no poet has more sympa- 
thetically and profoundly interpreted medieval and modern 
Italy than BROWNING. It was, indeed, his second country, 
although even there his strong and*virile English heart, 
with deep English longing, sang: 


“Oh, to be in England, now that April’s there!” 


Italy has always fascinated English poets. MiLtTon, By- 
RON, SHELLEY, BROWNING, are all names which the pilgrim 
«to Italy will at once recall. The romantic feeling of the 
last English generation for Italy was so adequately and ad- 
mirably expressed by BYRON, that almost every famous name 
and object in the country recalls a Byronic line. Brown- 
ING’s appreciation and interpretation are more subtle and 
dramatic, and those who remember the days of the Italian 
contest with Austrian dominion can comprehend the power 
and tragic pathos of such poems as the “ Italian in England.” 
The tributes paid to the poet by Italy are very signifi- 
cant and touching. Holland always honored Motiry for 
telling her splendid story so worthily, nor suffered the fact 
that he was a foreigner to abate the grateful ardor of her 
admiration. So with Italy and BRowniNG. The country 
with “the fatal gift of beauty for a dower” cherished no 
bumptious jealousy that the trnest modern interpreter of 
her life was uot an Italian. The fact has a large moral. 
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No Italian would show himself to be a better patriot if he 
should insist that Italy had poets good enough for her, and 
that she had better reserve her honors for her own chil- 
dren. Generosity is as precious an element of love of coun- 
try as of love of kindred and friends: 





“True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away.” 


STANLEY’S LETTERS. 

A VERY interesting little volume is just issued by the 
HarPERS, containing the letters written by HENry M. 
STANLEY to the committee organized for the relief of EMIN 
Pasha and to various friends, together with letters between 
different parts of the expedition. The work is in fact a 
kind of brief and rapid summary of the route and fortunes 
of STANLEY’s great march, but it is of course entirely inde- 
pendent of the work of description and detail which he will 
prepare for publication. 

The simple statement of the dangers, disasters, and 
death which this brave expedition encountered is very im- 
pressive. The most acute and trying difficnlties are men- 
tioned quietly and without rhetoric, although oceasionally 
the writer gives glimpses of the singular beauty of the re- 
gion that he traverses. <A very interesting fact is the 
glamour and enchantment of equatorial Soudan both upon 
EMIN and his people. They did not know whether they 
wished to come away or to remain. The old tradition of 
the indolent charm of the lotus is recalled by this curious 
languor and hesitation in the lands around the very sources 
of the Nile, upon whose banks the lotus grew. The book 
has all the fascination of a story of wild adventure, which 
is even more charming from the entire want of literary 
exaggeration. 





PERSONAL. 


Rosert T. Lixcoin, United States Minister to England, has spent 
little of his time during the past two months in London, the serious 
illness of his son ABraHaM at Versailles, France, calling him there. 
An operation on a carbunele came near ending fatally for the boy, 
and the slowness of his recovery is very discouraging. 

—Among the new Congressmen is Posty GREEN Lester, of Vir- 
ginia, a Baptist minister, who has preached in a dozen or more* 
different States, and has also edited a hymn-book,. 

—Mr. Rosert Traore, M.A., who for some years was in charge 
of the scientific department of St. Paul’s Cathedral School, has 
prepared a volume of Fugitive Facts which contains much in- 
teresting data, usually left out of the evclopwdias. The progress 
in the uses of electricity, which has been noted from time to time 
by the WEkKLY, is here presented in a concise form, and the book 
is one of value to those who seek for information out of the ordi- 
nary run, 

—A more remarkable man than the late MacMurroucu Kava- 
NaGH, Of Carlow, Ireland, was in many respects never sat in the 
British House of Commons. Although nature had deprived him 
of arms and legs, he was a strong and entertaining orator, and 
never spoke to empty benches. An exception to the rule that 
members must address the House standing was made in his favor, 
and other courtesies were extended to the man whose intelligence, 
noble face, and conscientious attention to his duties made him a 
popular and valued member. Mr. KavanaGu came of an old and 
wealthy family, and had a beautiful wife and a large number of 
children, none of whom were in any way deformed. His physical 
defects were so well supplemented that he rode fearlessly, drove a 
four-in-hand coach, wrote beautifully, and acquired considerable 
fame as an amateur artist, 

—Among the curiosities of humanity may safely be included 
the wealthy Mrs. Dr, Henry Hitier, of Wilmington, Massachusetts. 
About a year ago her husband died and was buried in a $50,000 
casket, which rests in a $5000 temporary tomb at Wilmington. 
Now Mrs. Hitier is building a $100,000 mausoleum at Winchester, 
Massachusetts, where she hopes ultimately to be buried with her 
husband in elaborately carved sarcophagi which will cost $50,000 
apiece. Her own casket will cost a similar amount, and the value 
placed on her burial robe, which is of rare silk and lace, with sil- 
ver hooks and eyes, is $22,000. In the elaborate carvings on the 
tomb and sarcophagi are represented characters from the Bible, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, ete., while many in- 
scriptions are used. By the expenditure of about half a million, 
Mrs. Hitter hopes to overcome the usual repulsiveness of burial. 
Mrs. Hitter has been a great traveller, and is a woman of wide and 
varied culture. She has had twenty-three children, fourteen of 
them twins, but none of them survive. 

—Some of the leading politicians and society men in Boston, 
among them ex-Mayor WititaM E. Russe, of Cambridge, Sigour- 
nEY Boutier, Witttam F. Wexp, A. W. Lonerettow, and Francis 
Peaspopy, belong to a club known as the India Wharf Rats. The 
members are expected to know how to cook, and they have given 
a number of successful dinners which are supposed to have been 
prepared entirely by themselves. 

—One morning in last September, Mr. Spurgeon, the London 
preacher, warned his congregation that his health was giving way, 
and said he felt that he might not be with them long. He was 
suffering severe pain then from gout in the knee, and is now 
threatened with a serious throat ailment. 

—The late ex-Empress of Brazil had been married to Dom Pr- 
pro for forty-six years, and her death is a heavy blow to her hus- 
band, the strong affection of the aged couple for each other being 
most touching. The Empress had been in a delicate state of 
health for many years, and had suffered much from deafness, 
She was a princess of the royal house of Naples. 

—It was long ago said of Mr. George W. Cups, the publisher 
of the Public Ledger, that he was the two “ Cheeryble Brothers ” 
rolled into oue; but probably a more appropriate name for him 
would be the Santa Claus of the newspaper world. On this last 
Christmas Day Mr. Cuitps, it is said, gave presents amounting to 
many thousands of dollars in hard cash to the editors, reporters, 
compositors, pressmen, and other employés of the Ledger. When 
it is considered that the salaries and wages paid by Mr. Cuiips are 
as large as the largest paid by other Philadelphia publishers, it 
will be recognized that any one associated with him in his work has 
cause to be satisfied with his employer. It is said by his employés 
however, that they have even greater cause for satisfaction with 
him because of his daily consideration for them than for his Christ- 
mas bounty. It is represented to be pretty much of the same ad- 
mirable sort as that of Mr. Fezziwig for his employés, which was 
so warmly described by Scrooge. ‘ He has the power,” said old 
Jacob Marley’s partner, “ to render us happy or unhappy; to make 
our service light or burdensome; a pleasure or a toil, Say that 

his power lies in words and looks, in things so slight and insig- 
nificent that it is impossible to add and count ’em up; what 
then? The happiness he gives is quite as great as if it cost a 
fortune.” That is said to describe with wondrous accuracy Mr. 
CuiLps’s relations with his employés, who say he is a man whe 
honors Christmas in his heart, and keeps it always, . 
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1. Thomas C, Platt, President United States Express Co. 


MEN WHO CONTROL MILLIONS.* 
V.—THREE REPRESENTATIVE EXPRESSMEN. 


Jony Hory is over sixty years of age, though it is hard for his 
best friends to realize it, so buoyant, pleasant, and youthful in 
manner and spirit is the president of the Adams Express Com- 
pany. The extent of the business over which he has undisputed 
control is best indicated by a placard which was displayed as a 
conspicuous feature in the Constitutional Centennial Celebration in 
Philadelphia. This placard read as follows: 





1840. 
ADAMS & CO. 
Employés: 2 Men and 1 Eoy. 
One Wheelbarrow. 


1887. 
ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
7800 Employés; 1826 Wagons; 2235 Horses. 
23,000 Miles of Railroad operated. 











* The preceding numbers of this series were pepteies in the Werxry 
‘of August 8, Angust 24, September 28, and October 26, of 1889. 
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2. John Hoey, President Adams Express Co. 


The boy was John Hoey. The two men were Alvin Adams and 
William B. Dinsmore. All continued in the business which Mr. 
Adams established until the two men, having achieved wealth and 
a commercial distinction rarely attained by anybody, joined the 
majority, leaving Hoey in the direct line of succession to the com- 
mand of the great organization. 

The development of the express business—a distinctively Ameri- 
can convenience—has been identical with the development of Jolin 
Hoey. It seems like a story of some other century to read the 
description of him as “a sandy-haired, rosy-cheeked, bright, blue- 
eyed lad, who, in 1841, ’42, ’43, and 44, used once or twice a day 
to rush into the New York newspaper sanctums with the latest 
news from Boston, asking the editors to give credit to Adams Ex- 
press Company.” In those days it was quick work to carry news 
fifty miles an hour, though the railroads were sufficiently well 
built and well operated to do it occasionally. The telegraph ser- 
vice of to-day was unknown. 

The boy became a clerk, and passed through all the stages of 
routine, keeping tally of freight, pasting labels, sealing packages, 
and building up, as the business grew to almost fabulous dimen- 
sions, the elaborate yet simple system of accounts by which a 
complete record is kept of every package as well as every dime 


EXPRESS BUSINESS AND ITS CHIEFS.—Drawn sy Artuur J. Goopman. 
8. Locke W. Winchester, Vice-President and General Manager National Express Co, 


received by the company. The marvel was that the business did 
not outgrow him, for in 1847 there was a spasmodic growth that 
must have taxed the energies of any man to keep pace with it. 
The outbreak of the gold fever in California called forth the utmost 
resources of the carrying trade, and made the expressmen rich 
rapidly. Not only were they intrusted with freight of all kinds, 
but they were actually driven into the banking business, for banks 
could not be established fast enough to handle the millions that 
were literally picked up in the gold fields, and gold-dust almost 
by the bushel had to be brought from the diggings to the mints. 
As the two men grew old, the boy grew up, and understanding 
his business thoroughly, loving it well, and working at it with the 
same untiring industry that he demands from all his employés, he 
assumed in time the control. To his personai enterprise in a very 
great degree was due the fact that his company retained the lead- 
ing place in the business which was too great to be all retained by 
any monopoly, and though his rivals grew rich, he grew richer. 
To-day his fortune is fairly to be called vast, though he does 
not figure among the richest men of the country. Like most hard 
workers, he has also an intense fondness for play, and has been 
known for many years as one of the most jovial, genial, merry-na- 
tured men in the New York clubs, and in the great city of pleasure 
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that has grown up on the New Jersey coast. No 
place in Long Branch is more famous than John 
Hoey’s mansion and private park. He is a lead- 
ing citizen there, and might be a much more 
prominent man in the metropolis than he is if he 
had the ambition to mingle more in what are 
called public affairs. He rather shuns than courts 
personal prominence, however, and devotes his 
energies to the affairs of his company, not, in- 
deed, with the same assiduity that he did when 
building up those affairs, but with as careful and 
constant attention. 

Socially, as hinted above, he is to be classed as 
a club-man, belonging to several of the best- 
known organizations of that kind, and forming 
his friendships among men of that type. He has 
been known for many years as the friend and 
associate of the group which had Wallack’s 

~ Theatre for a centre, and his name is commonly 
coupled with that of Lester Wallack or that of 
Theodore Moss. It was in Wallack’s Theatre, 
indeed, that he met Mrs. Russell, the charming 
and estimable woman who, as Mrs. John Hoey, 
was for years one of the prime faverives of the 
theatre-going public of New York. 

He is a man of prominence necessarily, for the 
same energy which has made for him the success 
in business that justifies this sketch is displayed 
in everything to which he gives his attention, and 
in whatever connection he is known men look to 
him as one of the natural leaders. 


Colonel Locke W. Winchester, who has been 
for many years vice-president and general man- 
ager of the National Express Company, and who 
is virtually the actual executive head’ of that con- 
cern, has been in the express business almost all 
his life, and has seen its development from the 
humblest beginning to its present enormous pro- 
portions. He was born in Woodstock, Vermont, 
in 1824, and when only a boy eighteen years old 
entered the employ of Mr. Hamden, who was the 
real originator of the express system. “In those 
days,” says Colonel Winchester, speaking of the 
early history of his company, after Mr. Hamden’s 
death in 1844, “ we could not go to the bank and 
borrow a hundred dollars. Our property was 
insignificant and the business very unimportant. 
We had not the system of transacting business 
that we now have, and although losses of goods 
were infrequent, they did sometimes occur, On 
one occasion a trunk was lost which we claimed 
to have put on the boat that Commodore Vander- 
bilt was then running, and we went to him to get 
satisfaction, but we were young and he wasn’t, 
and we got none. We didn’t then take a receipt 
for every blessed thing we handled as we do now, 
and we couldn’t produce any proof beyond a bare 
assertion that we had delivered the trunk on the 
boat. I remember the Commodore saying: ‘If 
Mr. Hamden had been alive that trunk would 
not have been lost, for Mr. Hamden was a very 
smart man—one of the smartest I ever knew.’” 

The contrast between that state of affairs and 
the condition at present, when over $70,000,000 
is invested in the express business in the United 
States, is sufficiently striking. 

Colonel Winchester, not a colonel then, worked 
indefatigably in the development of a business 
that he saw was‘certain to grow, and to his ef- 
forts and ability are due much of the prosperity 
and much of the excellence of system in the busi- 
ness to-day. He was prominent among the lead- 
ing expressmen when the lines were extended, as 
they were within a few years, all over the coun- 
try, and, like the others, he accumulated a very 
considerable fortune, though its figure is insignif- 
icant in comparison with the enormous sums he 
has handled for other people, and the invested 
capital which he controls by virtue of his posi- 
tion in the business. 

At the beginning of the war of the rebellion 
he was a member of the Seventh Regiment, and 
went with it to the front both times when it 
went, performing the duties of quartermaster and 
acting commissary with a skill and attention to 
detail which was the legitimate result of his train- 
ing in the express business. ‘On the occasion of 
the first going out of the regiment it became heav- 
ily involved in debt, owing to the fact that it had 
no camp equipage, and to the further fact that 
the government had not yet provided quarters for 
the troops that were pouring into the national 
capital, In this emergency the men were forced 
to live at hotels, and speedily incurred an in- 
debtedness of some $18,000. The officers were 
amazed and distressed beyond measure, and it re- 
mained for the quartermaster to extricate the 
regiment from a serious difficulty. “If we had 
come back in debt,” he says now, “ Heaven knows 
what would have become of the Seventh, for 
there is nothing so bad as financial trouble for 
any organization of that kind.” 

Commissary Patten had been promoted to the 
rank of paymaster in the United States Army, 
and his duties in the regiment devolved upon 
Quartermaster Winchester. He went to work 
studying up the law which should tell him what 
the regiment was entitled to draw from the gen- 
eral government in the way of rations, commuta- 
tion, ete., and the result was that the Seventh re- 
turned to New York out of debt and with money 
in the bank. 

Mr. Winchester remained in the regiment until 
1863, when his business, which had grown enor- 
mously owing to the requirements of war, com- 
pelled him to resign. Afterward he took an 
active interest in the affairs of the Veteran As- 
sociation. Much has been said of the compli- 
cations that have arisen between this organiza- 
tion and the regiment itself, but through them 
all Colonel Winchester, though the leading spirit 
among the veterans, and for a long time the 
commanding officer of the corps, has retained the 
personal friendship of nearly all the members 
of the regiment. Few men, indeed, in New York 
can boast of a wider acquaintance or greater pop- 
ularity among people of the best standing in the 
community. 
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He is a prominent member of the Union League 
Club, and, as is naturally to be inferred from that 
fact, is a stanch Republican, but has never sought 
or accepted office, though he is well known as an 
active worker and liberal contributor to party 
necessities. Heis also the president of the newly 
formed Seventh Regiment Veteran Club, which 
is about to occupy its handsome new club-house 
at Fifty-eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. He be- 
longs to no other clubs at present, having with- 
drawn from the New York, the Jockey, and other 
clubs of which he was formerly a member. He 
was a member for a long time of the famous 
Restigouche Salmon Club, of which he was one 
of the originators, and for the first three years 
the president. 

He is a director in the American Surety Com- 
pany, the Whiting Silver Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, the Marshall Consolidated Coal Company, and 
the Citizens Savings-Bank, and is the president 
of the Adirondack Express Company. 

Personally Colonel Winchester is a convivial 
man, fond of the good things of life, and a most 
enjoyable companion among those who know him. 
He is fond of sport as well, and spends a goodly 
portion of each summer shooting and fishing, 
generally in the neighborhood of Lake Cham- 
plain. Although he retains the personal direc- 
tion of the affairs of his company, and is stiil as 
regular in his attendance at his office as when he 
was struggling for success, he is gradually laying 
aside the heavier matters of detail, and confining 
himself more and more to the work of general 
supervision, enjoying more and more the leisure 
he has so well earned. He is a married man, but 
has no children. 


The Hon. Thomas C. Platt, president of the 
United States Express Company, and ex-Senator 
of the United States, is one of the few Americans 
who have achieved distinction both political and 
commercial, He was born July 15, 1833, at 
Owego, the capital of Tioga County, New York. 
After receiving a common-school and academic 
education in that town he entered Yale College 
as a member of the class of 1853. His collegiate 
career was never completed, ill health compelling 
him to leave before he had reached his Senior 
year. On his return from college he entered pol- 
itics, and made such progress that he was nom- 
inated as a Representative in the Forty-second 
Congress for the district comprising Broome, Ti- 
oga, Tompkins, and Schuyler counties. He was 
elected, and though a stranger to Washington, 
made such a mark during his term that upon its 
expiration he was renominated by acclamation, 
and elected to the Forty-third Congress by a large- 
ly increased majority. 

From the House of Representatives to the Sen- 
ate is but one step. This, though undertaken 
by many, especially in the Empire State, is taken, 
by but few. Among these was Mr. Platt, who 
was elected to that high office by the New York 
Legislature in January, 1881. He retained his 
chair only five months, resigning May 17, 1881, 
on account of political complications. Although 
he has held no official office since that time, he 
has taken an active part in state-craft, and for 
the past eight years has been one of the ac- 
knowledged but uncrowned leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in both the State and the nation. 
At all the great conventions of that party he has 
been largely instrumental in determining the can- 
didates chosen and in framing the policy and 
platform of each year. Of greater importance 
from a purely partisan stand-point has been his 
work in managing the campaigns of his organiza- 
tion. From his remarkable knowledge of each 
district of the State, as well as from his singular- 
ly excellent memory of men, places, and events, 
he has probably done far more for the success of 
his party and the admirable action of its ma- 
chinery than any other citizen of the Empire 
State. Opinions may differ as to his statesman- 
ship and his grasp of events oi national or in- 
ternational importance, but there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to his high genius as a pol- 
itician and man of public affairs. 

Great as is his reputation in the political arena, 
it is equally great in that vast industry which has 
been created by the necessities of American life— 
the express business. In no other country are 
such distances to be traversed and such freights 
to be transported. Where in England, France, 
and Germany it involves thousands of dollars, it 
involves millions in the United States. A faint 
idea of its magnitude may be gathered from the 
fact that Mr. Platt’s company employs over 10,000 
men, has a railroad mileage in this country alone 
of 25,000 miles, uses a capital of $10,000,000, 
and transacts business in more than 4000 offices 
under its own control, and 7000 with which it is 
commercially related. 

His connection with the express company busi- 
ness began in July, 1879, when he was appointed 
General Agent of the United States Express 
Company. He filled the position so satisfactorily 
that the following February (1880) he was elect- 
ed president, which he has ever since remained. 
The corporation when he entered its service was 
but second-rate at the best. Under his adminis- 
tration it has become one of the greatest business 
concerns in the world. During this period it has 
absorbed rival companies such as the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Express Company 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Express Company ; 
opened new trunk-lines which cross the conti- 
nent, and extended its connections to nearly ev- 
ery point in the West and Southwest, and upon 
the Pacific coast. It has also established a Eu- 
ropean department, a private money-order system, 
and a system for transmitting money by tele- 
graph similar to that emploved by the Western 
Union. Its latest venture of public interest was 
effected on April 21st, last year, when it secured 
the contract from the national government for 
the carriage and delivery of all governmental 
moneys and securities. Through these various 
movements it now covers nearly every point of 
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prominence in the United States and Canada, and 
is directly connected with every city in Europe, 
and almost every place of commercial interest in 
the far East. ? 

The latest recognition of Mr. Platt’s ability as 
the manager of a great express company occurred 
this month, when he Was appointed to represent 
Express and Transportation interests on the 
World’s Fair Committee by Mayor Hugh J. 
Grant. The implied compliment was increased 
by the fact that he was recommended for the 
office by the leading members of that great 
business. Mr. Platt is over medium height, 
and of slender but muscular build. His face is 
sallow and seamed with the furrows which are 
popularly called the lines of thought. Gray eyes, 
regular features, thin brown hair and beard, 
sparsely strewn with white, a pleasant but some- 
what reserved expression about the lower part of 
the face, and a measured and carefully worded 
style of speaking give the impression of a man 
whose chief characteristics are application, en- 
ergy, and an intensely active intellect. He has 
a pleasant address, attractive manners, and both 
socially and politically enjoys considerable popu- 
larity. 

Mr. Platt is married and has three sons, all of 
whom have grown up, and already begin to dis- 
play the influence of the law of heredity. De- 
spite his business and political pursuits, he may 
almost be classed in the ranks of * domestic men,” 
spending at home whatever time is not consumed 
in these two fields, and seldom appearing in what 
is known as general society. 





THE OYSTER INDUSTRY. 


Brrore an oyster can take upon itself even the 
dignity of its name, it must go through three natu- 
ral processes : first it is “ spat,” then “ seed,” then 
“plant.” On fine hot days in midsummer the 
mother oyster opens her shell, and the young ones 
escape from it, looking at the time as intangible 
as a puff of steam from a railway engine on a still 
morning. The little ones drift to and fro with 
the tide; many of them die, and those that do live 
exist because they happen to find a suitable rest- 
ing-place. When the oyster is five weeks old 
he is taken out of the water, and has become 
what is called a “seed.” In five or six weeks 
more he has proven to be a “ plant,” and is care- 
fully placed in an oyster-bed, where he remains for 
from two to four years, when he is large enough 
to be brought to the market. 

The coast of Long Island, from which vicinity 
many of our best oysters come, is indented with 
bays and creeks. A large part of the softer por- 
tions of the bottoms of these bays, where the 
mud is not too soft or deep, has of late years been 
staked off and is now used for planting purposes. 
Most of the seed for these natural beds on the 
north shore is obtained from the natural beds of 
the Sound. Some of the oystermen gather their 
own seed, others go to Connecticut and purchase 
it from the oystermen there, while others depend 
upon the seed gathered from the local bed. The 
amount ef seed placed upon an acre of planted 
ground varies according to the locality and the 
ideas of the planter. Not less than four hundred 
bushels are generally used, and the quantity is 
increased from this number up to a thousand 
bushels. The seed is left upon the beds from 
two to four years, depending upon the size of 
the oysters when planted and the demands of the 
market to be supplied. Oysters do not grow as 
fast upon the north side of Long Island as they 
do upon the south side. Oystermen living in the 
former section think they are doing well if they 
take up as many bushels as they lay down, first- 
rate if they get double the number, and exceed- 
ingly well if the yield is three bushels for one. 

The food of the ‘oyster consists entirely of 
microscopic beings and fragments of organic mat- 
ter, which are carried by the currents of water to 
the mouth of the animal at the hinge end of the 
shell. Along with the food a large amount of in- 
digestible dirt or inorganic matter is carried in. 
When this material is examined through the mi- 
croscope it is seen that the oyster subsists largely 
upon what scientists call “ diatoms ’—one of the 
lowest types of moving plants which swim in the 
water, encased in minute sandstone cases or boxes 
of the most delicate beauty of workmanship. 
When these have been found in the intestines of 
the oyster they have usually had their living con- 
tents dissolved out by the action of the juices of 
the stomach. 

In the early stages of its career the oyster, be- 
ing of a very tender nature, has many difficulties 
to encounter. At the outset it is only a chance 
whether it will live. It cannot be said to struggle 
for existence; it is too weak to do that. Later 
on, when it has assumed a shape and shows 
promise of future succulence, the pirates of the 
deep begin their work of destruction. One of 
the oyster’s worst enemies is the “ five-finger,” 
commonly called the starfish. These pests 
abound in the oyster-beds along the Sound and 
the East River. They often destroy entire beds 
of young oysters, and the unfortunate oysterman, 
who has reasonably expected a large profit on his 
plant, finds it will not pay to take the oysters up. 
Entire beds are devastated before the invaders 
are ronted. It is fortunate that starfish do not 
hang around the beds all the year, or do not ap- 
pear from their deep-water homes every season. 
Now and then, however, they roll in in countless 
swarms. At such times the planters proceed 
to exterminate them with steam-dredges arranged 
especially for the purpose of gathering them up 
and destroving them. The starfish destroys the 
oyster by entwining it in his deadly grasp, but 
how he gets the oyster out of the shell is a matter 
still in dispute among experts on the subject. 
Sometimes the object is said to be accomplished 
by suffocating, sometimes poisoning, and some- 
times the oyster is taken out bodily, leaving 
the empty shells, known among oystermen: as 
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“clocks.” Another enemy, the whelk, can make 
a hole in an oyster-shell so clean and exact that 
it will appear as if cut by a jeweller’s diamond. 
Mussels are no friends to oysters. They will set- 
tle on an oyster-bed, and then spinning their cu- 
rious silk-like webs, will thus allow mud to col- 
lect, and before long the oysters beneath will be 
smothered. Black mussels abound principally 
in Prince’s Bay. But, notwithstanding the great 
loss occasioned by these pests, the prolific char- 
acter of the oyster gives promise of a plentiful 
supply of the favorite food for the future. A 
scientific investigator has told us that the “ spats,” 
or embryonic oysters, resemble fine slate-pencil 
dust, and states that he has found from 829,000 
to 276,000 individual spats in one oyster. Few 
persons will have the courage to verify this count, 
but even should the estimate be too large by a 
few thousand, the prospect for the lovers of bi- 
valves is most encouraging. 

After the oysters have received their growth 
in the beds they are naturally impregnated with 
bitter sea-water, and their stomachs are filled 
with undigested food. To make them fit for con- 
sumption they are removed to fresh-water near 
the land, when, after remaining a short time, they 
are ready for the market. The small bays and 
creeks on Long Island and on Staten Island are 
of great advantage to the planter in this branch 
of the oyster industry. From the latter part of 
September until the follcwing spring, as the wea- 
ther permits, the oysters wi!l be freshened in this 
way, and then shipped to market in barrels, 
bushel baskets, or strong canvas bags. 

Each locality swears to the quality of its own 
oysters. The oysters from Chesapeake Bay are 
popular in Washington and Baltimore ; the Phila- 
delphian believes that the home of the oyster is 
the estuary of the Delaware ; the New-Yorker puts 
his gastronomic faith in Saddle Rocks. Blue 
Point oysters, named after the hamlet on the 
Great South Bay near which they are found, have 
a very fine flavor; and the products of Shrews- 
bury River, New Jersey, have their admirers. 
The smallest known oysters are dug in the neigh- 
borhood of Ostend, Belgium, and are favorites 
with the English, French, and Germans. In 
Florida, oysters are found growing on the trunks 
and branches of trees which extend into the wa- 
ter along the creeks and ‘inlets of the coast. 
Taking the world over, there are said to be nearly 
four hundred varieties of oysters. Before oys- 
ters were sent from the East to be transplanted 
in the waters around California, the native bivalve 
of that country was exceedingly small; it took a 
great many of the home product to make a sat- 
isfactory meal. The ‘story is told of a young 
lady, a resident of that State, who was ‘stopping 
at a New York hotel. She wanted some lunch, 
and told the astonished waiter to bring to her 
room a hundred oysters. It was not for the wait- 
er to question the taste, or rather the appetite, of 
the young woman, who, of course, had in mind 
the diminutive bivalves of her native State. The 
order was soon filled by ¢hree waiters, each of 
whom carried @ tray full of oysters, every oyster 
seeming to the young woman as big as her hand. 
They seemed to look at her with their horrid 
white faces and their one diabolical eye until they 
appeared to her like so many live babies ready 
to be carved up. They leered at her as if to 
dare her to come on to the attack. The young 
woman was afraid to swallow even one of the 
monsters, and yet she wanted to get ‘rid of them, 
preferring to be thought by the waiters a glutton 
rather than a fool. Just outside her window she 
found a tin water-spout with a small hole in it; 
she enlarged the hole and slid the oysters all 
down, one by one, they all the time eying her 
with what she described as ‘a cold, pasty look 
of malignity.” ; 

In these days when handsomely decorated and 
well-appointed oyster-houses can be found in all 
parts of the great metropolis, it is interesting to 
look back to the primitive accommodations fur- 
nished sixty or sevetty years ago. In those days 
oysters were roasted on a gridiron fully two feet 
square. The back part of the roaster would rest 
on the back-log, and the front on the fore-stick, 
the oysters having been first placed on the grid- 
iron with their hollow sides down. Two old-fash- 
ioned rush-bottomed chairs were placed near the 
hearth—one for the customer, and the other to 
do duty as a table. The oysters were placed on 
a brown earthen pie dish, and served with the 
usual condiments and rye-bread and butter. Old 
stagers were accustomed to use the shell of the 
largest oyster as a plate from,which to eat the 
others. Stews were then made in chafing-dishes, 
and experienced consumers preferred to make 
their own stews themselves, after being provided 
with the dish, the spirit-lamp, and the usual ingre- 
dients. In 1836 an oyster house in Canal Street 
supplied customers with a stew at a shilling, fur- 
nishing cabbage and butter. Other houses soon 
adopted the idea, and advertised “‘ oysters on the 
Canal Street plan.” 

It is interesting to recall how many famous 
men have shown a fondness for oysters. The 
first person who made artificial oyster-beds was 
Sergius Orata, who, according to Pliny, lived just 
before the Marsic war. He did so for the purpose 
of receiving an income from the experiment, and 
was very successful. Cervantes was an oyster 
lover; Voltaire, Rousseau, Turgot, Helvetuus, 
Didevot, Danton, Robespierre, the Abbé Reynal, 
the great Napoleon, and Gambetta were confirm- 
ed oyster eaters.’ Among English celebrities may 
be mentioned Pope, Swift, Thomson, the learned 
Dr. Richard Bentley, David Hume, Dugald Stew- 
art, Christopher North, Grattan, Flood, Clare, 
Castlereagh, and O’Connell. Mr. Gladstone, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1855, always had 
a tray of Ostend oysters and some thin slices of 
brown bread and butter brought to him: at mid- 
day to refresh him in his labor. Among Ameri- 
cans, either alive or dead, who are or were fond of 
the famous shell-fish, may be named Charles 
O’Conor, Chief-Justice Daly, Chief-Justice Shea, 
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General Scott, General Grant, and General Han- 
cock. 

The oyster, through its very dumbness, has fur- 
nished the text for one good joke in our language. 
Coleridge was descanting on the repulsive ap- 
pearance of the oyster. 

“Tt isn’t handsome, Coleridge,” said Lamb ; 
“but it has the advantage of you in one thing.” 

“What is that?” queried Coleridge, who, as 
everybody knows, was an exhaustless talker. 

“Tt knows when to shut its mouth,” was the 
reply. GrorGe J. MANson. 





RICHES IN. ROOKERIES. 


THERE is a certain tumble-down street in New 
York city which leads from Broadway toward 
the East River. Round about it are some of the 
handsomest and most costly structures used for 
commercial purposes on the continent. So far 
as appearance goes, this dilapidated street is 
smothered out of the community. The portion 
of it with which this article is concerned com- 
prises four blocks, two on the north and two on 
the south side, facing each other.. The stairs are 
rickety, and the passageways dark, the visitor 
in broad daylight having to feel his way up and 
down, all the while running the risk of tumbling, 
or of striking his head against some part of the 
curious interior. It is easy to see that these 
houses were built for private use, and that they 
cannot be less than half a century old. In all 
these places he will find only two elevators. He 
has to reach his destination invariably by ascend- 
ing creaking stairs, under which and about which 
spiders weave their webs. This is the home of 
the diamond dealers and numerous wealthy job- 
bers in jewelry of the city of New York. 

As you pass up or down Maiden Lane, for this 
is the name of the unlovely street, you get some 
idea of the traffic in which the inhabitants of these 
blocks engage. There are diamonds—single and 
in clusters—which blaze like stars ; valuable ru- 
bies, some of them more costly than the dia- 
monds; rare and beautiful pearls, sapphires, em- 
eralds, topazes, opals, carbuncles, and numerous 
others. Women who adore jewels, but cannot 
have them, look longingly into these windows, 
and they marvel how it comes to pass that they 
are for sale in these tottering old structures. 
But these glittering and glinting ornaments rep- 
resent only the smallest fraction of the beauti- 
ful and costly stones that are stored in the rook- 
eries. Yet, on going up the old stairway and 
entering the department of a diamond jobber, 
you would not believe that any great business 
was done there. All there is to be seen is a safe 
and two, three, or four or more clerks, according 
to the extent of the business done. A railing sep- 
arates the customer from the inner part. No- 
where about is there any trace of a jewel to be 
seen. Yet in the large safe beyond in the room, 
with all its appliances for alarm, are stored hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of precious 
stones, ete. In each safe is a number of boxes ; 
each box, as a rule, being subdivided, so that 
stones of like value can be kept together. The 
number of carats, the purity of the color, and 
the cutting of a diamond, of course, constitute its 
value. In olden times, in fact not so many years 
ago, many “shallow” stones were worn. The 
shallow stone lacked the flashing quality, and 
the shop-girl who earns $5 a week would rather 
wear a piece of paste, which she can get on the 


Bowery for a dollar, than a flat, ill-cut diamond * 


for $35 to $40. So at least said a prominent 
jobber in the Lane to the writer. 

Firm after firm is to be found in these old 
houses, some of them making small gains, many 
laying up fortunes. Yet the business is one of 
the most silent and quiet in the world, There is 
no bustle; diamonds, rubies, sapphires, pearls, 
topazes, emeralds, and a score of other precious 
stones are jobbed from these dingy rooms. Some- 
times the retailer cones and makes his purchase ; 
sometimes they are taken on “ the road” by trav- 
elling salesmen. 

“T suppose a large diamond dealer,” I said, 
“has to use much caution as to who handles the 
stones ?” 

“There is no branch of finance or merchan- 
dise,” was the reply, “ where such watchfulness 
is needed. Just imagine the amount of confi- 
dence we are obliged to repose in a man whom 
we send out on the road with selections from all 
the valuable stones and rings that we possess ? 
Imagine, too, how prudent such a salesman must 
be. He can no more disclose the business that 
he is doing than a detective can proclaim his mis- 
sion. Why, no man known to have thousands of 
dollars’ worth of precious stones in his grip-sack 
would be safe. You are aware that many a 
murder has been committed all because the trav- 
eller revealed the nature of his business. It is 
not so many years ago, but it was before our pre- 
sent net-work of railways had been established, 
that at least two cases of robbery occurred in the 
late evening, in silent parts of the wood, as the 
diamond agent was being driven along in a bug- 
gy.” Many a salesman leaves the Lane with not 
less than $20,000 worth of jewels and jewelry in 
his grip-sack. 

The same quiet that prevails in the rooms 
where the jewelry business is done is also the 
rule in the Lane. The stranger might well ima- 
gine that all these houses were deserted above the 

’ lower story. Here are no horses and heavy wag- 
ons, no huge bales and straining cartmen. Each 
house sends out its merchandise in a receptacle 
not so large as a half-size cigar box. The man 

who carries this small fortune away in his hand 
is either one of the partners or a trusted clerk, 
who has grown up in the house since a lad, whose 
connections are respectable, and whose habits 
are of the very best. In no other country in the 
world are there so many diamonds and other 
jewels worn as in the United States. This is ow- 
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ing to the fact that such an enormous amount of 
wealth is distributed among so many people. 

But as all that glitters is not gold, so, too, is 
many a stone which glitters from a maiden’s ear 
like a dew-drop nothing but paste. And these 
imitations are worn by women of fashion and 
wealth as well as by shop-girls and seamstresses. 
Numbers of wealthy women keep their diamonds 
in safes, and wear paste set in imitation of the 
real stones at public places and at parties. When 
Sarah Bernhardt’s jewels were sold at the Hotel 
Druot for about 800,000 franes, the great actress 
at once solaced herself by purchasing pierres 
@imitation, paying for them 120,000 franes. 

Some dealers in the Lane import an enormous 
quantity of these imitation stones, jobbing them 
by the thousand everywhere through the country. 
Some of these stones are called paste, and others 
Rhine-stones, or Rhein-kiesel, but there is prac- 
tically no such stone in commerce as the Rhine- 
stone. Said a large importer of imitations: 
“Some fine crystyls come here; they are cut out 
of a superior quartz found in Switzerland, in the 
Jura, and through Bohemia. They look as well 
as the genuine by night, and it takes an expert 
to detect them. Moreover, these stones wear 
well. The Germans tried to cut their own quartz 
as the. French did, but the crystal was full of 
flaws. Then they, as well as jewellers in France 
and England, constructed a paste of glass and 
lead. Hundreds of thousands of the latter flash 
every day in the ears of young women in neck- 
laces, brooches, and hair combs. The composi- 
tion or paste does not wear. The keen outline 
of the angles is soon lost, and everybody can 
recognize the imposition.” 

Diamond cutting in the Lane is not carried on 
to a large extent. Most of the stones come fin- 
ished from London, Antwerp, and Amsterdam. 
A member of a large cutting house in the Lane 
said, “ Cutting doesn’t really pay here; we are 
obliged to pay a very high price for experts in 
cutting.” 

“ But doesn’t the duty protect you ?” I asked. 

“Tt doesn’t for the simple reason that an 
enormous number of diamonds, as well as other 
precious stones, are smuggled. Of all valuable 
things, precious stones are the easiest_to smug- 
gle. I know some of the devices,” and he ex- 
plained them. Some diamond buyers have walk- 
ed ashore with their large brier pipes half fill- 
ed with diamonds, and tobacco partly burned on 
the top; some conceal them between the lining 
and the crewn of theiv derby hats. It is known 
that some hide them in the heavy cotton wadding 
used for padding the shoulders of their overcoats, 
“T actually know of one man,” continued my in- 
formant, ‘* who walked ashore with about a thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of diamonds and rubies in his 
mouth.” There are scores of other devices for 
smuggling. 

‘Diamond cutting is slow work, and it has taken 
sometimes from a year to eighteen months to cut 
a very valuable diamond. The most flawless and 
beautiful stones used to come from Brazil and 
Ceylon, but these mines are impoverished, and 
now diamond dealers turn to the Cape. Latterly, 
diamonds have increased enormously in price, 
owing to the great diamond trust formed at the 
Cape. This De Beers syndicate controls twenty- 
nine-thirtieths of the traffic. There was a late 
advance of ten per cent., and the price is still 
going up. 
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OLD MASTER AND OLD 
SERVANT, 

Ir is now nearly a quarter of a century ago 
since the last. vestiges of slavery were swept 
away from the United Stater with the surrender 
of the South at Appomattox. The great changes 
in social and industrial life have been such as to 
make it very difficult for the younger generation 
to grasp the conditions of the old era, and diffi- 
cult indeed for the elders to recall them vividly. 
Evil is not all evil nor good all good in human af- 
fairs, and slavery, with its wickedness and abuses, 
had much in its practice to appeal very tenderly 
to the imagination and the affections. In spite 
of the whips and the chains hanging in the back- 
ground, there was a play of rich humanity in 
many if not. most cases in the relation of master 
and servant; and the evil of human bondage was 
softened if not covered by the familiar needs of 
household life. This was a side of slavery which 
the Southern man made the most of in his special 
pleading, and which the Northern man utterly ig- 
nored in his indictment. It is indeed quite touch- 
ing even to-day to hear the expressions of tender 
affection with which gray-haired people will refer 
tothe old “daddy ” and “ mammy ” of their child- 
ish days. 

It was at this season of the year, from Christ- 
mas to Twelfth-night, that plantation life was 
decked with its kindliest aspects. The long fes- 
tival was made much more of than at the North. 
All that was harsh and austere for the time 
dropped out of life. The negro, passionately 
fond of pleasure and quickly susceptible to kind- 
ness, was as happy as the day was long. His 
tasks were made as light as possible, and the fid- 
dle and the banjo could be heard strumming all 
night in the servants’ quarters. The darky must 
have made a very bad record during the year 
who was not loaded down with presents from all 
the members of “ mas’r’s” family up at the big 
house. That house indeed was generally thrown 
open once during the happy season for a grand 
ball given to the colored people. 
dressed in flaming calicoes and bandannas more 
gorgeous than the colors of the tulip, felt them- 
selves more important than “ mas’r” and “ mis- 
sis,” and the men enjoyed the jig, hornpipe, and 
break-down none the less that their cowhide boots 
made the very rafters shake. 

All this is changed now. With the responsi- 
bilities of freedom have come its sadness and 
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worry, The mirth and 
light-heartedness of 
the colored people 
have to a great extent 
departed. The condi- 
tions which made it 
possible for the mas- 
ter to treat the ser- 
vant with easy and 
affectionate kindness 
have ceased. The 
freeman stands to his 
employer in the hard, 
practical relation of 
the wage - receiver. 
The new generation 
of colored. people 
grown up since the 
war inevitably feel a 
half-sullen discontent 
with that necessity 
which makes the po- 
litical equal in law the 
inferior in fact, alike 
politically and social- 
ly. The race ques- 
tion begins to take on 
a phase certainly cu- 
rious, and not alto- 
gether without an ele- 
ment of alarm. It is 
the older eletient of 
the negro population 
in the South which 
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has so far. kept 
this feeling in abey- 
ance. 

Between the oid 
master and the eld 
servant the memory 
of the olden time 
still knits a strong 
and affectionate tie. This relation is forcibly ex- 
pressed in our illustration. The former master 
of a hundred slaves may be poor and fallen on 
miserable days, but the black retainer, who once 
waited on his table or worked in his fields, cannot 
forget the ancient times. The title “ mas’r” still 
leaps to the lips, and we can fancy a sentiment 
of deep respect and subservience which all the 
intervening years of freedom have not quenched. 
The cordial friendship of the master for his quon- 
dam slave, and his unfailing kindness in time of 
need, have been familiarly shown in too many in- 
stances to be doubted. Many a touching story of 
the strength of the ancient bond has crept into the 
newspapers. Much as political extremists may 
be inclined tu scoff at such a relation, it is a beau- 
tiful and eloquent witness of the power of early 
association, and points to the fact that, with all 
the evil of the slavery system, it was warmed with 
much of the milk of human kindness. 
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VESUVIUS FROM CAPRI. 

Tue traveller in Europe meets with a no more 
charming view than that presented by the Bay of 
Naples and its shores as seen from Capri. A 
picture of a number of tourists, with their faces 
turned toward the important section of it that 
includes Mount Vesuvius, is printed in the, pfe- 
sent issue of Hareer’s WkEKLY. No less an au- 
thority than the Hnucyclopedia Britannica. ad- 
vances the statement that “ne other place in the 
world combines within the same compass so 
much natural beauty with so many objects of in- 
terest to the antiquary, the historian, and the ge- 
ologist as the Bay of Naples.” 

The island of Capri is a mass of limestone 
rock which rises abruptly on all sides from the 
sea to heights varying from eight hundred to fif- 
teen hundred feet. \ [t is nine miles in cireum- 
ference. It contains much fine scenery, fertile 
areas, aad sustains a population of several thou- 
sand people. It was evidently a favorite spot 
with the wealthy Romans in the time of the em- 
pire, and the ruins of baths, aqueducts, villas, and 
palaces are still extant. The Emperor Tiberius 
passed the last ten 
years of his life 
there. Among _ its 
objects of interest 


are its sea caves, of 
which the Blue Grot- 
to is the most nota- 
ble. The steep cliffs 
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‘ae yez writ down, ‘To the Honerable Boord av Aldermin’ 2?” 
ae Oy 


“Ph’well! jist write— Sence your constit-chuents have raycintly discov. 
ered—that the City—av New Yorruk—gets its name from—an Englishman— 
we paytition that—the Y in Yorruk be scratched out—aw a big C—sub-sti- 


Along the base of this spur of the Apennines are 
Sorrento, Castellamare, and other villages. On 
an area of low level land between the range and 
the base of Mount Vesuvius, which is some fif- 
teen miles across the water from Capri, lie the 
ruins of Pompeii. In the view here, as Thomas 
Buchanan Read expresses it: 


* Far, vague, and dim 
The mountains swim 3 
While on Vesuvius’s misty brim, 
With outstretched hands, 
The gray smoke stands, 
O'erlooking the volcanic lands.” 


Several miles west of the treacherous moun. 
tain and the towns and villages it has buried is 
Naples, which rises like an amphitheatre from 
the water-side against a background of hills. 
Still westward along the shore is the promontory 
of Posillippo, pierced by its high and broad tun- 
nel, nearly half a mile long, the work perhaps of 
Marcus Agrippa. At the eastern end of this 
great subterranean highway is the reputed tomb 
of Virgil. Further west rise the extinct craters 
of Solfatara and Astroni. Nestling below them 
is the ancient city of Pozzuoli, and near by are 
lakes Lucrine and Avernus, and Monte Nuovo, a 
hill over four hundred feet high,which was thrown 
up in two days by voleanic action two hundred and 
fifty years ago, The immediate region is partic- 
ularly full both of historical and geological in- 
terest. The promontory and port of classic Mi- 
senum terminate the bay’s northwestern main- 
land boundary, though the enclosure is continued 
by the islands of Trocida and Ischia, where the 
peerless panorama is fitly and finally ended. But 
in all this scene of varied interest and beauty 
Vesuvius remains the centre of interest. The 
smoke that rises from its summit arrests and 
fascinates the eye, recalling the ruin it has 
wrought upon the reckless thousands of human- 
ity who have made their homes within the scope 
of its destructive powers. Here extremes meet, 
and impressions of the cruel might and of the 
beauty of nature are singularly blended in the 
minds of those who gaze from the Caprian cliff- 
side on the view before them. 
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and the sides of the 
rock are ascended 
by stairs. Fourteen 
miles to the north- 
west, straight across 
the mouth of the 
bay, 
“Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles,” 


and the shore cir- 
cuit, which curves 
deeply for more than 
three times the di- 
rect distance between 
these two sentinels 
of the inlet, forms 
the —_unsurpassable 
panorama, with its 
blue and glittering 
foreground. Four 
miles to the east 
of Capri rises the 
promontory of the 

















Punta della Campa- 
nella which termi- 
nates the high pe- 
ninsula that is part 
of the southeastern 
boundary of the bay. 


“Hm! 
grip.” 


““What’s the matter with him, Doctor?” te : 
He has all the symptoms of the prevailing ailment—he’s got the 


“La, sakes, that’s nothing! He said he'd got that ten year ago, when he 
come home one night from a Masonic or an Odd-fellers’ meetin’; only he didn’t 
take on quite so bad as this. Reckon I'll hey ter keep him in nights agin.” 
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“SHOOT! SHOOT!” 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 

Between his teeth, in a hoarse whisper, the 
Indian in Mr. Frederic Remington’s bold, strong 
picture on our double page is giving that urgent 
advice to the white hunter who has employed him 
as guide. There is a precise moment for shoot- 
ing in the chage of all animals of the deer kind, 
and when that moment has been allowed to pass, 
the chance of securing the animal diminishes 
with astonishing rapidity—with more than the 
rapidity with which the then startled animal is 
making his flight, because to his flight you must 
add the increasing ambush of the forest. It is 
caribou that these men are hunting, and what is 
true of caribou in this respect is true of moose 
and red deer, elk and musk-ox in America, and 
of all the horned animals of the forests of the 
other great hemisphere. Every hunter who sees 
Mr. Remington’s realistic picture knows at a 
glance that the two men have stolen noiselessly 
to within easy rifle-shot of a caribou, and that 
suddenly, at the last moment, the animal has 
heard them. 

Perhaps he has seen them, and is standing— 
still as a Barve bronze—with his great, soft, won- 
dering eyes riveted upon theirs. That is a situ- 
ation familiar to every hunter. His prey has 
been browsing in fancied security, and yet with 
that nervous prudence that causes these timid 
beasts to keep forever raising their heads, and 
sweeping the view around them with their ex- 
quisite sight, and analyzing the atmosphere with 
their magical sense of smell. In one of these 
cautious pauses the caribou has seen the hunters. 
Both hunters and hunted seem instantly to turn 
to stone. Neither moves a muscle ora hair. If 
the knee or the foot of one of the men presses 
too hard upon a twig and it snaps, the caribou is 
as certain to throw his head high up and dart into 
the engulfing net-work of the forest trunks and 
brush as day is certain to follow night. But 
when no movement has been made and no mishap 
has alarmed the beast, it has often happened that 
the two or more parties to this strangely thrilling 
situation have held their places for minutes at a 
stretch—minutes that seemed like quarters of an 
hour. In such cases the deer or caribou has been 
known to lower his head and feed again, assured 
in its mind that the suspected hunter is inani- 
mate and harmless. Nine times in ten, though, 
the first to move is the beast, which tosses up 
its head, and “Shoot! shoot!” is the instant 
command, for the upward throwing of the head 
is a movement made to put the beast’s great ant- 
lers into position for flight through the forest. 

The caribou has very wide, heavy horns, and 
they are almost always circular—that is, the 
main part or trunk of each horn curves outward 
from the skull and then inward toward the point, 
in an almost true‘semicircle. They are more or 
less branched, but both the general shape of the 
whole horns and of the branches is such that 
when the head is thrown up and back they aid 
the animal’s flight by presenting what may be 
called the point of a wedge toward the saplings 
and limbs and small forest growths through 
which the beast runs, parting and spreading 
every pair of obstacles to either side, and bend- 
ing every single one out of the way of his flying 
body. The caribou of North America is the 
reindeer of Greenland; the differences between 
the two are very slight. The animal’s home is 
the arctic circle, but in America it feeds and 
roams farther south than in Europe and Asia. 
It is a large and clumsy-looking beast, with thick 
and rather short legs and bulky body, and, seen 
in repose, gives no hint of its capacity for flight. 
Yet the caribou can run “like a streak of wind,” 
and makes its way through leaves and brush and 
brittle, sapless vegetation with a modicum of 
noise so slight as to seem inexplicable. Nature 
has ingeniously added to its armament, always 
one, and usually two, palmated spurs at the 
root of its horns, and these grow at an obtuse 
angle with the head, upward and outward toward 
the nose. With these spurs—like shovels used 
sideways—the caribou roots up the snow, or 
breaks its crust and disperses it, to get at his 
food on the ground. The caribou are very large 
deer, and their strength is attested by the weight 
of their horns. I have handled caribou horns in 
Canada that I could not hold out with both hands 
when seated in a chair. It seemed hard. to be- 
lieve that an animal of the size of a caribou could 
carry a burden apparently so disproportioned to 
his head and neck. But it is still more difficult 
to believe, as all the woodsmen say, that these 
horns are dropped and new ones grown every 
year. 

” It is not the especial beauty of Frederic Rem- 
ington’s drawings and paintings that they are ab- 
solutely accurate in every detail, but it is one of 
their beauties, and gives them especial value 
apart from their artistic excellence. He draws 
what he knows, and he knows what he draws. 
This scene of the electrically exquisite moment 
in a hunter’s life, when great game is before him, 
and the instant has come for claiming it as his 
own with a steadily held and wisely chosen aim, 
will give the reader a perfect knowledge of how 
the Indians and hunters dress and equip them- 
selves beyond the Canadian border. The scene 
is in the wilderness north of the Great Lakes. 
The Indian is of one of those tribes that are off- 
shoots of the great Algonquin nation. He car- 
ries in that load he bears that which the plains- 
men call “the grub stake,” or quota of provi- 
sions for himself and his employer, as well as 
blankets to sleep in, pots, pans, sugar, the inev- 
itable tea of those latitudes, and much else be- 
sides. Those Indians are not as lazy or as phys- 
ically degenerate as many of the tribes in our 
country. They turn themselves into wonderful 
beasts of burden, and go forever equipped with a 
long broad strap that they call a “tomp line,” and 
which they pass around their foreheads and 





around their packs, the latter resting high up on 
their backs. It seems incredible, but they can 
carry 100 to 150 pounds of necessaries all day 
long in the roughest regions. The Hudson Bay 
Company made their ancestors its wards and de- 
pendents 220 years ago, and taught them to work 
and to earn their livelihood. 





TAKING THE ELEVENTH 
CENSUS. 
BY HON. J. K. UPTON, FORMERLY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Every decade the country takes a census of its 
population. As the first one was taken in 1790, 
the eleventh will be taken in 1890, and being the 
centennial census, it will prove of more than 
ordinary interest. It will also be the greatest 
census ever taken in the history of the world. 
Since the last one was taken (that of 1880) the 
country has so largely increased not only in the 
number of its inhabitants, but in its wealth and 
the variety and extent of its industries, that the 
census of this year will far exceed in magnitude 
any preceding it. With one exception it will be 
greater than any ever taken of a foreign cauntry ; 
for though this country has had a political exist- 
ence of only a century, so rapid has been its 
development that in its population it is now ex- 
ceeded only by India, China, and Russia. Only 
in the first-mentioned of these nations is a census 
ever taken. 

e original purpose of the census in this 
republic was to determine the population of each 
State as a basis for representation in Congress, 
and the schedules of the first census, carefully 
preserved in the archives of the Department of 
the Interior, give but scanty information, except 
as to the number and race of persons enumerated, 
and there is plenty of evidence that even the in- 
quiries as to number were not very exhaustive. 
The whole expense of the census was less than 
$25,000, or an average of about $2000 to a State, 
and this of itself would indicate that no very 
thorough work could have been done. The pub- 
lished report made a volume of only fifty-two 
pages, the population being tabulated only by 
race and age. 

The census served its purpose, however ; but as 
the time approached for taking the second one 
a suggestion was offered in Congress that in the 
enumeration of the inhabitants about to be made 
inquiry should at the same time be made as to 
the social and material condition of the coun- 
try. The suggestion, however, met with but little 
favor. So jealous was Congress of the power of 
the central government that it would tolerate no 
Federal officer within the sacred precincts of a 
State armed with a schedule, and inquiring how 
many bushels of potatoes, eorn, and wheat had 
been raised the previous year; and so, unfortu- 
nately, the schedules of the second census (1800) 
are as barren as those of the first. 

In the census of 1810, however, a few inqui- 
ries as to social condition were made, but the in- 
formation gleaned not being complete, it has not 
been deemed of much value. As a step toward 
a more complete census, however, it proved of 
great importance, and in each succeeding decade 
the scope of inquiries was enlarged, until in 1830 
there was brought together no little information 
concerning the resources of the country and the 
social condition of the people. Not until 1850 
was there anything like a complete census taken. 
Previous to that time, even in the matter of pop- 
ulation, the names of heads of families only had 
been entered upon the schedules, but in taking 
this census the name of every man, woman, and 
child was entered in full, and record made of his 
or her age, occupation, place of nativity, whether 
married or single, deaf, dumb, blind, insane, or 
idiotic. There also appears in great detail the 
value of farms and farm products, of the manu- 
facturing industries, of the ships and shipping 
trade, and the financial condition of the towns, 
cities, and counties, together with full informa- 
tion as to free and other schools and the ex- 
penses of their maintenance. 

Never had there been brought together such 
an amount of exact and detailed information con- 
cerning a country of such a size as was contained 
in the schedules of that census. The volumes of 
the Domesday-Book, containing similar though 
less complete information of England upon the 
accession to the throne of William of Normandy, 
are preserved in glass cases in the British Mu- 
seum as among the most cherished treasures of 
the realm. Who can foresee with what interest 
our descendants a thousand years from now will 
scan these census schedules for a record of their 
primitive ancestors? Every census since 1850 
has been taken under the authority and direction 
of the census act of that year, with but little 
modification or extension of its provisions. 

The preparations for taking the eleventh cen- 
sus are now well under way. The census of a 
country has been aptly spoken of as a photo- 
graph of its social and economic conditions. The 
analogy is not only in the picture obtained, but 
in the method of obtaining it. The enumeration 
in the census corresponds to the exposure of the 
plate in photography, and the tabulation to the 
development of the picture taken. The first 
great work of the census (the enumeration) must 
necessarily be done in the field. For this pur- 
pose the country is being divided into 175 dis- 
tricts, as nearly of the same size as practicable, 
reference being had to State lines. In each of 
these districts the President will this winter ap- 
point a person as supervisor, and this officer will 
divide his district into stbdivisions, each to con- 
tain not more than 4000 inhabitants, as shown 
by the last census, and will designate a suitable 
man therein as enumerator. Upon the faithful 
work of this officer will largely depend the value 
of the census. In due time he will be furnished 
by the Census Office with a book of about thirty 
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pages, containing full information as to the du- 
ties he is to perform, and also with various sche- 
dules, which he is expected to fill out properly, 
and that without any omission or evasion. 

The inquiries of his schedules are of the same 
character as those mentioned of the census act 
of 1850, but more in detail, and in addition there- 
to he is required, among other things, to enter 
upon a special schedule the names of all men 
who during the civil war belonged to the army, 
navy, or the marine corps, and of the widows and 
minor children of such soldiers, sailors, or ma- 
rines. Hardly an outline of the inquiries can be 
given, so varied and numerous are they. By the 
time the enumerator has read them, and has di- 
gested the contents of his book of instructions, 
the first Monday in June. will have come, and he 
must then start to visit personally every house in 
his district. To the racking anxiety of mind 
which the reading of his schedules and book is 
likely to produce, there will now be added the 
fear of the farmers’ dogs and the discomforts of 
the heat and dust as he tramps through the long 
June days. But having put his hand to the 
plough he cannot turn back, or even take a rest, 


unless he is willing to sacrifice the compensation - 


he has already earned and pay a fine of $500. 
Except in case of sickness, he must have his work 
done and the schedules all filled out and in the 
hands of the supervisor on or before the first 
day of July, and this officer will forward them to 
the Census Office as soon as he is satisfied of 
their correctness, and the first great work of tak- 
ing the census will be completed, and the curtain 
will fall over the camera. 

The schedules received from the enumerators 
will give more or less definite information con- 
cerning every person residing in the United States, 
and will set forth in detail complete information 
as to the crops the farmer has raised and the 
output of all manufacturing establishments dur- 
ing the census year, with the amount of capital 
invested in these enterprises ; the rates of wages 
paid for service ; the number of schools, colleges, 
and libraries ; charitable, reformatory, and penal 
institutions, and cost of maintaining them; but 
the information, to be of any value, must first be 
developed by a process of tabulation, and this— 
the second part of the work of taking the cen- 
sus—will be done in the office at Washington. 

Naturally the ascertaining of the population of 
the country by States and-minor political divi- 
sions will first engage attention, and this can be 
done by simply counting the number of persons 
named in the schedules, regardless of race, color, 
sex, age, or nativity, as for representative pur- 
poses every person in a State now counts one, 
excepting a few Indians not taxed. The classi- 
fication of the population in accordance with some 
well-defined grouping of facts will follow. For 
this purpose some well-known political division— 
as township, or county, or perhaps the enumerator’s 
district—will betaken asa unit ofarea. The sched- 
ules for that section will bé brought together, and 
the desired information will be tabulated by a cer- 
tain division of the office. Thus there may first be 
shown the number on the schedule of each sex, 
and the number of each race, as whites, blacks, 
mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons, Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and Indians. The grouping once settled upon, 
the tally clerks will take up the schedules, and 
going carefully over them will jot down the num- 
bers by tally marks on sheets of paper in the 
columns headed for the information desired. 
When the schedules are finished the tallies under 
each heading will be counted, and the clerk in 
charge will forward the results to another divi- 
sion of the office, where they will be combined 
with similar ones of other sections, until the en- 
tire country is completed. Then the tally clerks 
go over their schedules again, and jot down an- 
other grouping of facts; perhaps this time the 
civil condition, showing the number of single, 
married, widowed, and divorced persons. This 
done, the same might follow'concerning the col- 
ored and other races; then there will be group- 
ings according to’ nativities, occupations, ages, 
illiteracy, ete. Then all the agricultural and 
manufactured products must be grouped and 
combined. Whatever may be the grouping de- 
sired, however, the schedules must in every case 
be gone over, the information jotted down on 
tally sheets, and results summarized and com- 
bined as in the first instance. The superintend- 
ent can, however, at his discretion, withhold from 
the enumerators certain schedules of mining 
products, recorded indebtedness, fisheries and 
other industries, and place them in the hands of 
persons specially qualified to make such inquiries 
as he may deem best; but no labor will be saved 
thereby in the enumeration, and the methods of 
tabulation will be the same in any case. 

The results of the tabulation will eventually 
be published, and will probably be embraced in 
about twenty-five volumes. These will constitute 
the reports of the eleventh census, and will be 
the picture of the condition of the country devel- 
oped from the enumerators’ schedules. These 
schedules will then be bound, and filed away with 
those of every previous census, and the work of 
taking the eleventh census will be completed. 
Few persons not connected with the taking of 
the census can have any idea of the magnitude 
of the work involved. It is estimated that the 
population of the country will number about 
65,000,000. If the names of that number of per- 
sons are entered one above another on lines half 
an inch apart, the schedule of them would extend 
500 miles. To do the enumerating there will be 
required 40,000 officers; and if each one works 
a month, the labor will be equivalent to that of 
one man for 3333 years. 

The central office prepares and sends out va- 
rious schedules and instructions, but its great 
work is the tabulating of the enumerators’ re- 
turns. In compiling the tenth census it took 
1500 persons two years to complete the work, 
and then much important material was left un- 
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touched for want of time. The tabulating work 
of the coming census will naturally be greatr 
than that of 1880. The population of itself will 
probably be twenty-five per cent. greater than in 
1880), and, other things being equal, the work of 
tabulation increases at a greater ratio than that 
of the population. Then the returns of the sur- 
viving soldiers, sailors, and marines of the civil 
war, and the widows and orphans of those who 
have died, will fill a large quarto volume of them- 
selves; and to make the volume of any use the 
names must be grouped alphabetically, and, if 
men, by the company or regiment in which each 
served, 

This work is all additional, and will of itself 
involve a vast amount of labor, but With the in- 
creasing agitation for additional pension legisla- 
tion, the work will prove of more value than its 
probable expense at the highest estimate. Tak- 
ing the increase in population and the new labors 
imposed, it will probably take 2000 persons two 
years to complete the tabulation. The magnitude 
of the office work will, however, largely depend 
upon the discretion of the superintendent, as the 
groupings and comparisons which can be made 
from the schedules have practically no limit. 
The classifications of “occupations” alone can 
be made few or many as may be deemed best. 
In the tenth census they were tabulated under 
265 heads. In the census of England in 1881 
the occupations of that country were tabulated 
under 399, and in a recent census of Germany 
those of that country under 153 heads. But in 
the census of the State of Massachusetts of 1885 
there are shown in that commonwealth more than 
20,000 occupations. To the extent to which the 
classification was carried is probably due items 
like these: 






Peddlers of horseradish................eeeeeee% 2 
Peddlers of horseradish and hulled corn........ 1 
Peddlers of hulled corn ............... ey 
Retired sausage merchant....... hbo <ssn0 -1 


As comparisons of groups of population are 
usually made with principal occupations, the la- 
bor of tabulating can be increased or diminished 
at the will of the superintendent, and what is true 
in this instance will apply in all other classifica- 
tions and groupings of facts. ; 

No method of tabulating other than by going 
over the schedules and jotting down on tally 
sheets the information desired has ever proved 
entirely satisfactory. In some cases cards have 
been used for tabulating. The facts to be group- 
ed were noted on them, and the cards then dis- 
tributed or filed according to the grouping de- 
sired. Should this method be employed in tab- 
ulating the next census, it is estimated that the 
number of cards required, piled singly, would 
make a stack ten miles high, weighing about 450 
tons, and if the cards should be misplaced, endless 
confusion would result. 

There is also suggested a plan of tabulating 
by electrical appliances. For that purpose a ma- 
chine has been invented which can read and 
count, but, like a good clerk, does not talk. The 
facts to be tabulated are written on cards in an 
alphabet made up of holes punched through the 
pasteboard, each hole representing a fact, to be 
grouped and added. Thus a card may be made 
to read ‘“‘ White Male,” “ Aged between 30 and 
40,” “Farmer,” “Born in United States,” “+ Pa- 
rents Foreigners,” “ Married,” and when such a 
card is put into the machine, little needles come 
down, and those that can pass through the card 
close electrical circuits, causing the hands of the 
connecting dials to move forward respectively 
one pqjnt, thus registering the facts set forth in 
the cards. Once adjusted the dial can record 
no other fact if the card is properly punched. 
Should the machine work as claimed by the in- 
ventor, considerable labor of tabulation may be 
saved by its use. i 

To pay for the expense of taking the census 
Congress has appropriated $6,400,000, exclusive 
of the expense of printing. Similar work of the 
tenth census cost over $5,000,000. \ But by law 
considerable expense must be incurred in taking 
the eleventh census in addition to the unavoid- 
able increase through the growth of the country. 
The enumerators have increased compensation, 
as follows : 





1390, 1880, 
Cents. Cents. 
For each inhabitant enumerated......... 2 2 
For each death recorded ........ on 2 
For each form returned ................ 15 10 
For each industry reported.............. 20 15 
For each soldier, sailor, etc.............. 5 sa 


Then the additional data required to be tabu- 
lated will add not a little to the cost, and it is 
doubtful whether the amount appropriated will 
be sufficient. Certainly it will not if the infor- 
mation furnished by the schedules is compiled 
with the fulness and completeness it deserves. 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
MARITIME CODE. 


Tue International Maritime Conference has 
finished its work on the regulations for prevent- 
ing collision at sea, and henceforward the com- 
mander of a vessel, instead of having to rely on 
a single blast of his steam-whistle to indicate 
the course he is steering, will be aided by a care- 
fully constructed system of sound signals, which, 
if faithfully adhered to, cannot fail to reduce the 
chances of disaster. The new code of thirty-one 
articles prescribes an improved system of range 
lights and sound signals, to be used by night and 
in fog by vessels of every description; the scope 
of many of the old regulations included under 
the “ Rule of the Road” has been enlarged by the 
addition of many minute particulars; and many 
valuable changes have been introduced into the 
regulations relating to the management of ves. 
sels in fog, which it is hoped will be of use to the 
sailor against the most dreaded and treacherous 
of all his enemies. The captains of the chief 
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steam-ships on the Atlantic are almost unan- 
jmously in favor of fast ships, and the confer- 
ence, evidently recognizing this, has prescribed 
no more stringent rule in reference to the rate of 
speed in foggy weather than the following : 

“Every vessel shall, in a fog, mist, falling 
snow, or heavy rain-storm, go at a moderate 
speed, having careful regard to the existing cir- 
cumstances and conditions.” 

“A steam-vessel hearing, apparently forward 
of her beam, the fog signal of a vessel, the posi- 
tion of which is not ascertained, shall, so far as 
the circumstances of the case admit, stop her 
engines, and then navigate with caution until 
danger of collision is over.” 

The first change made by the conference in the 
regulations is in regard to the light to be carried 
in front of the foremast. The amendment pro- 
vides that this light, regardless of the breadth 
of the vessel, shall not be required to be carried 
over forty feet above the hull; and in the case 
of a steam-vessel under way, it must be supple- 
mented by another white light, these two lights 
being ‘‘so placed in line with the keel that one 
shall be at least fifteen feet higher than the oth- 
er, and in such a position with reference to the 
other that the lower light shall be forward of the 
upper one. The vertical distance between these 
lights shall be less than the horizontal distance.” 
Then there are minute regulations in regard to 
lights for towing steamers, for small vessels of 
all kinds, for vessels “not under command”— 
that is, vessels unable io get out of the way of 
an approaching vessel through inability to ma- 
neuvre according to these rules—which are too 
numerous and intricate to be of interest to the 
general reader; but it may be well to instance 
the regulation that “‘a vessel which from any ac- 
cident is not under command shall by day carry 
in a vertical line, one over the other, not less 
than six feet apart, where they can best be 
seen, two black balls or shapes, each two feet 
in diameter”; while a “steam-vessel proceed- 
ing under sail only, but having her funnel up, 
shall carry in the daytime, forward,” one such 
shape. An entirely new rule provides that steam- 
vessels of less than forty tons, and vessels under 
oars or sails of less than twenty tons gross, re- 
spectively, when under way, shall not be obliged 
to carry the foremast, starboard, and port lights 
required of large vessels, but if they do not carry 
them they shall be provided with the following 
lights: “Steam-vessels of less than forty tons 
shall carry in the forepart of the vessel, or on 
or in front of the funnel, where it can be seen, 
and at a height above the gunwale of not less 
than nine feet, a bright white light, to be visible 
at least two miles; green and red side-lights, 
constructed and fixed as side-lights of large ves- 
sels, to be visible at least one mile; ora combined 
lantern showing a green light and a red light 
from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on their respective sides, to be carried not less 
than three feet below the white light.” As re- 
gards still smaller vessels, the following regula- 
tion is interesting: “ Vessels under oars or sails, 
of less than twenty tons, shall have ready at hand 
a lantern with a green glass on one side and a 
red glass on the other, which, on the approach of 
or to other vessels, shall be exhibited in sufficient 
time to prevent collision.” 

Additional paragraphs are added to the old 
article concerning lights for pilot vessels; and 
the regulations concerning fishing vessels and 
open boats will hereafter be of general applica- 
tion, and will not, as now, apply only to fishing 
vessels off the coast of Europe and north of 
Cape Finisterre. The following regulation may 
be of interest to the gay and festive young men 
who make believe to go a-fishing in the summer 
season: “Sailing vessels under way shall keep 
out of the way of sailing vessels or boats fishing 
with nets, or lines, or trawls;” but “this rule 
shall not give to any vessel or boat engaged in 
fishing the right of obstructing a fair-way used 
by vessels other than fishing vessels or boats.” 

But the most important part of the existing 
rules of the road relates to the conduct of a ship 
in foggy weather, and the conference has made 
so many changes in the regulations bearing on 
this, that it is difficult to give an idea of the 
work done without quoting the articles in full. 
Briefly analyzed, its treatment of this most diffi- 
cult question may be described as follows: the 
word “vessel” is now substituted throughout 
the regulations for the old word “ship”; and a 
vessel, steam-ship, or sailing vessel is dealt with 
in three possible situations, viz., under way, at 
anchor, and “not under command.” If a steam- 
ship under way, she gives her fog signals on a 
steam-whistle or siren; if a sailing vessel un- 
der way, on a fog-horn; while in each case this 
instrument must be supplemented by an effi- 
cient bell, to be used when at anchor. Upon 
these simple data has been built up a com- 
plete system of sound signals for each point 
of the compass and for every conceivable con- 
tingency—a sort of permutation and combi- 
nation of blasts, short or prolonged, from one to 
four in number, followed or not by the ringing 
of the bell—so that one might well think that all 
risk of collision should be averted by the proper 
use of these signals, as far as human ingenuity 
can attain to so desirable a consummation. 
There is no doubt that the conference has done 
this part of its work with admirable patience, 
forethought, and skill. Numerous as the direc- 
tions of the new code are, they are all clearly 
enough expressed to be grasped by a sailor of 
“ordinary intelligence, and any one with a little 
knowledge of sea affairs who studies them care- 
‘fully will doubtless confess that they seem won- 
derfully adjusted to the contingencies consider- 
ed. The great difficulty will always be to get 
men to do the right thing at the right moment. 
It is necessary to see the thing to be done, and 
to doit at once. There will always be nervous, or 
careless, or ignorant people on sea as on land; 
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and though it is to be hoped that the new code 
will minimize the risk of collision at sea, colli- 
sions will continue to happen through the ner- 
vousness which causes fatal hesitation, through 
carelessness or bad lookout, just in the same way 
that vessels will continue to be wrecked or strand- 
ed from the same causes. 
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BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


VIIL—THE FIGHT IN THE CANON. 


As we fled along the valley, and in a few mo- 
ments heard the sound of the Indians pursuing 
us, my mind was chiefly occupied with consider- 
ations of the quality which we denominate fear. 
I perceived that this purely occasional passion 
had a direct bearing upon.my own especial science 
of archxology. I reflected that had I been en- 
gaged in building a city at the moment when that 
irritating flight of arrows fell amongst us—the 
sting of one of which I still felt smarting upon 
my forehead—I should assuredly have ceased at 
once the building of that city, and should have 
moved rapidly away. And thus an excellently 
well-built city, that would have delighted archez- 
ologists of the future, would have been lost to 
the world. Putting the matter yet more closely: 
here I had just found the sign for which I and 
my companions had been toilsomely searching for 
a considerable time; the sign which unquestion- 
ably would lead us to the most interesting arche- 
ological discovery that ever had been made. And 
yet, instead of stopping to study this sign ear- 
nestly, that I might understand all the meaning of 
it, I was hastening away from it with all possible 
speed; and for no better reason than that cer- 
tain barbarians, whose knowledge of archeology 
was not even rudimentary, were pursuing me that 
they might take my life—an imperfectly express- 
ed concept, by-the-way ; for life can be taken only 
in the limited sense of depriving another of it; it 
cannot be taken in the full sense of deprivation 
and acquisition combined. These several reflec- 
tions so stirred my bile against the Indians ‘in 
pursuit of us that I began to have a curiously 
blood-thirsty longing for our actual battling with 
them to begin; for I was possessed by a most 
unscientific longing to balance our account by 
killing several of them. And I confess that this 
longing was increased as I looked at the dead 
body of poor Dennis, lying limp!y across the fore 
shoulders of Rayburn’s horse. 

It was with real satisfaction, therefore, that I 
obeyed Rayburn’s order to halt, that we might 
make ready for the fight to begin. The valley up 
which we had been riding had narrowed by this 
time into a strait way shut in between high and 
nearly perpendicular walls, and the place that 
Rayburn had chosen for us to make our stand in 
was the mouth of a cafion setting off from the 
valley nearly at right angles. The walls of this 
caiion came almost together above, far overhang- 
ing their bases, so that assault from overhead 
was impossible; some fragments of fallen rock 
made a natural breastwork for us to fight behind ; 
and a little stream of pure, sweet water flowed at 
our feet. Had this place been made for us ex- 
pressly it could not better have suited our pur- 
poses; and finding it so opportunely put fresh 
heart into us. There was not, of course, a shadow 
of resemblance between the two, but, somehow, I 
fancied that the place where we stood resembled 
my old class-room at Ann Arbor; and I actually 
found myself repeating the opening sentence of 
the address that I delivered when I was formally 
inducted into the Chair of Topical Linguistics. 
I mention this fact not because it is of the slight- 
est importance in this present narrative, but be- 
cause I think that it well illustrates the tendency 
toward illogical association that is so curious a 
characteristic of the human mind. 

I was not able to observe this phenomenon at- 
tentively, for Rayburn hustled us all about so 
sharply that I had no available time just then 
for abstract thought. The mules and the horses 
and El Sabio were driven into the cafion, and we 
were ranged behind the fragments of rock al- 
most in a moment. Each man had his Winches- 
ter and revolvers in readiness, and a couple of 
cases of cartridges had been unladen from the 
packs and put where we all had easy access to 
them. While this work was going forward we 
could hear the Indians coming hotly up the val- 
ley, and we were barely ready for them when the 
foremost of their party came in sight. 

“Wait a little,” said Rayburn, quietly. “They 
don’t know which turn we’ve taken, and they'll 
probably get into a bunch to do some talking, 
and then we can whack away right into the 
flock.” ; 

While we were thus making ready I could see 
that Fray Antonio was in great distress of mind. 
He was a very brave man, and I know that his 
strong desire was to fight with the rest of us. 
And yet, just as the Indians showed themselves, 
he deliberately turned his back upon them and 
walked away into the cajion’s depths. His very 
lips were white, and there were beads of sweat 
upon his brow, and I saw that his fingers twitched 
convulsively. I know what he wanted to do, and 
I saw what he did. If ever a man showed the 
high bravery of moral courage, Fray Antonio 
showed it then. Even Young, in whom I did not 
look for appreciation of bravery of that sort, said 
afterward that it was the pluckiest thing he ever 
saw. 

As Rayburn had expected, the Indians halted 
—but keeping more under cover than he had 
counted upon—and held some sort of a council. 
But it did not seem, from what we could see of 
their gestures, to relate to the way that we might 
have taken so much as to the eafion in which we 
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actually were concealed. They pointed toward 
the mouth of the cajion repeatedly, and it struck 
me that in their motions there was a curious in- 
dication of dread or awe. One old man was es- 
pecially vehement in gestures of this unaccount- 
able nature; and when, at last, the younger men 
in the council seemed to revolt against his or- 
ders, this man, and all the older men with him, 
retired down the valley whence they had come. 

The young men, left to themselves, hesitated 
for a moment, and then with a cry—as though 
or their own encouragement — came charging 
toward us in a body. As we got a full view of 
them we perceived with much satisfaction that 
their only arms were bows and arrows and long 
spears, and that there were not more than twenty 
men in the lot. And then Rayburn gave the or- 
der to fire. I confess that my hand so trembled 
as I pulled the trigger of my rifle that I was not 
at all surprised to find that the man whom I had 
fired at—a very tall, powerful young fellow, who 
seemed to be in command—was not hit; but a 
man just behind him dropped, and I had a queer 
feeling in my throat, and certain odd sensations 
in my stomach, as I realized that I had shot him. 
Indeed, I was so engrossed with meditations upon 
the curious ease with which a man’s life is let 
out of him that I quite forgot for some seconds 
to continue firing. The others, luckily, conduct- 
ed themselves in a more practical manner; and 
the little whirlwind of balls which sped from the 
Winchesters made it wonderful not that so many 
of the Indians fell dead or wounded as that any 
of them remained alive and unhurt. But eight 
of them did survive their charge in the face 
of the storm of bullets that we pelted at them; 
and these—headed by the tall fellow, who seemed 
bullet-proof—came rushing at us over our breast- 
work of rocks, shouting and flourishing their long 
spears. 

I cannot say very accurately what happened 
during the next five minutes or so, for one of the 
Indians came directly at me, and before I could at 
all stop him—for I found that shooting at him 
with my revolver did him no harm at all: and 
this struck me as odd, for. I had repeatedly hit 
the mark while practising in the corral—he had 
prodded his spear through the fleshy part of my 
left arm. It hurt, severely. He had aimed his 
thrust, doubtless, at my heart; and he certainly 
would have penetrated that vital organ had I not 
at that moment slipped, and so disarranged his 
aim. He pulled the spear out of my arm, which 
action also gave me great pain, and his manner 
indicated that he was about to thrust it into some 
other part of me—which he surely could have 
done, for I was wholly at a loss as to what mea- 
sures should be taken to assure my own safety. 
Indeed, I was very well convinced that my life 
was as good as ended,and a curious flash of 
thought went through me that I cannot coherent- 
ly remember, but that was in the nature of a 
query as to whether or not in a future state the 
many scientific truths which as yet are but im- 
perfectly understood will be wholly revealed to 
us. 

However, the opportunity that I confidently 
expected would be given to me in a moment to 
obtain an answer to this interesting question did 
not then occur. Just as the Indian was lunging 
at me—I can see his ugly face now, as I close my 
eyes and let my thoughts turn backward to that 
critical moment—there was a flash of some bright 
object before me, and then the Indian’s entire 
head seemed to shut up suddenly, something like 
an opera-glass, and he went down to the ground 
like a stone. As I turned, I saw that my deliv- 
erance had come from Pablo, and even in that 
very exciting moment I observed with astonish- 
ment that the weapon with which he had slain 
the Indian was a great jagged sword—if the 
maccuahnitl can be called a sword—such as the 
Aztecs used in ancient times. I could not at the 
moment stop to question him whence he had ob- 
tained that very interesting weapon, for there 
was another Indian already close upon me; and 
I am pleased to say—-for I do not wish the be- 
lief to go abroad that scientific men are worse 
than useless in practical emergencies—that, with- 
out assistance from Pablo or from anybody else, 
I managed to pick up my rifle, and with the heavy 
iron barrel of that weapon, used clubwise, I mash- 
ed the head of that Indian into a perfect pulp. 
I know positively that I mashed it into a pulp, 
for I tried afterward to measure it—and found 
that for craniological purposes it was utterly 
valueless. 

Even had I required Pablo’s aid in this en- 
counter he could not possibly have given it to 
me—for he was himself just then very hotly en- 
gaged. Indeed, but for assistance that came to 
him from an unexpected quarter his life assured- 
ly would have been lost. He was in the act of 
hauling back to strike at the fellow facing him, 
and he did not at all know that he was in immi- 
nent danger of a thrust in the back from a wound- 
ed wretch who, having struggled upon his knees, 
was using what little life was left in him to de- 
liver yet another blow. Just at this critical in- 
stant it was that Fray Antonio dashed into the 
thick of the fighting and covered Pablo’s body 
with his own against this assault in the rear; so 
that, as the Indian struck, the knife only cut 
through the monk’s habit and slightly scratched 
his arm—instead of making a hole between Pab- 
lo’s shoulder-blades that would have let the life 
out of him. Young, who was close beside Pablo, 
saw what was going on, and checked it before 
further harm was done by turning quickly and 
shooting off the top of the wounded Indian’s 
head—and then Fray Antonio retired out of the 
fighting in which, without himself striking a 
blow, he had taken so gallant a part. 

So far as I was concerned, the fight was at an 
end when I had so cleverly mashed the head of my 
second assailant. No more Indians came at me, 
and as T looked around I perceived that this was 
for the excellent reason tuat there were no more 
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to come. Two were just advancing on Young— 
who had them covered with his revolver, and 
dropped them, one after the other, in less time 
than is required to tell about it. The only other 
survivor among the enemy, at least the only one 
able to keep his feet, was the tall voung chief: 
and he and Rayburn were just finishing the last 
round of what probably was as fine a fight as ever 
was fought. They were well matched in size and 
in weight, and if the Indian was any stronger than 
Rayburn I can only say that he must have been 
a most wonderfully strongman. They were fight- 
ing on even terms, for the Indian was armed only 
with a short club, that he held in his left hand— 
and this left-handed method made him all the 
more awkward to deal with—while Rayburn, hav- 
ing emptied his revolver, was using as a club its 
heavy barrel. 

As I caught sight of them, the Indian was in 
the act of springing forward and delivering a 
tremendous blow; but Rayburn most skilfully 
parried this blow by throwing out his rifle, still 
retained in his left hand, in such a manner and 
with such force that the Indian’s arm—at the 
same time striking and being struck with the 
iron barrel—was broken just above the wrist. He 
gave a yell of pain, as he well might; but he was 
a plucky fellow, and instead of dropping his 
club he only shifted it to his right hand. He 
never had a chance to strike again with it; for 
in that same instant Rayburn swung his revolver 
at arm’s-length through the air and brought it 
down on his head with a sound so muffled and so 
hollow that I can liken it only to the staving-in 
of the head of a full cask. For a moment, while 
Rayburn drew back to strike again, the Indian’s 
body swayed heavily; and then all his muscles 
relaxed, and he fell heavily and limply to the 
ground—while his brains spurted out from the 
ghastly trench made by that mighty blow from 
back to front across the entire top of his skull. 


VIII.—AFTER THE FIGHT. 

Rayburn stood panting for a moment over the 
Indian’s body, and then, having satisfied himself 
by a look around among our fallen enemies that 
every one of them was either dead or dying, he 
stooped down beside the stream to drink from it, 
and then to bathe an ugly gash in his forehead 
made by a spear thrust that luckily had glanced 
aside. 

Indeed, we all had wounds or bruises by which 
we were likely to remember our fight for a good 
many days to come. In addition to the cut on 
his forehead, Rayburn had an arm badly bruised 
by a crack from a club; Young had a cut in the 
calf of his leg that must have been made by one 
of the Indians after he had fallen wounded; 
Fray Antonio had the slight cut in his arm that 
he received in rescuing Pablo; a blow from a 
club on my shoulder had completely disabled my 
left arm, and my head was beginning to ache 
from the wound in my forehead where the arrow 
had nipped me; and Pablo, by a square knock- 
down blow on the head that tumbled him among 
the rocks, had a bad gash in his cheek and was 
bruised all over. And yet the very first thing 
that boy did when the fight was ended—being 
still dazed, no doubt, by the blow on his head— 
was to play a bit of “ Rory O’More” on his 
mouth-organ in order to make sure that his be- 
loved “instrumentito” had not been injured by 
his fall. The sound of this air gave my heart a 
wrench, as I thought of poor Dennis, whose gal- 
lant race with death assuredly had saved all of 
us from dying without a chance to strike a 
blow. And both of our Otomi Indians were 
dead too. 

But while we had suffered thus severely we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that we had inflicted 
a most signal punishment upon our enemies. Of 
the whole company that had attacked us—eight- 
een in number, as we found by counting their 
bodies—only two remained alive when the fight 
ended ; and these two speedily relieved us of all 
responsibility concerning them by dying of their 
wounds. As Young tersely expressed it, we “ had 
given the whole outfit a through bill of lading to 
Kingdom Come!” 

Notwithstanding the pain that I was in, the first 
thought that came to me after we had achieved 
peace (by the effective yet somewhat radical 
process of killmg all of our enemies) was con- 
cerning the strange weapon with which Pablo 
had been fighting, and by his prompt use of 
which in my defence my life had been saved. He 
had laid it upon a rock—while testing the in- 
tegrity of his mouth-organ—and as I now care- 
fully examined it I found that my glimpse of it 
as Pablo had mashed the Indian’s head had not 
deceived me. It truly was a maccuahuiti, the 
primitive Aztec sword, but very unlike any other 
specimen of that weapon that I had ever seen. 
The maccuahuitl, as described by the Spaniards 
at the time of the conquest and as shown by the 
Aztec pictures of it preserved in various muse- 
ums, was a wooden blade from three and a half 
to four feet long and from four to five inches 
wide. Along its two edges, like great saw teeth, 
fragments of obsidian, about three inches long 
and two inches wide, were inserted, and as these 
were keenly sharp the weapon was a most fero- 
cious one. The sword that I held in my hand 
was identical in its essential features with this 
primitive design; but it was shorter, narrower, 
and thinner. What was still more extraordinary 
about it was that, while it seemed to be made of 
brass, it had the bright glitter of gold and the 
temper and the elasticity of steel. Being tested 
by bending, it instantly sprung straight again; 
and notwithstanding the vigorous use that Pablo 
had been making of it on the bones of several 
Indians, the thin edges of the projecting teeth 
were only nicked a littlke—as the edge of a steel 
sword would have been nicked under like cireum- 
stances—and not one of these teeth was bent out 
of place, as assuredly wonld have been the case 
had the metal been ordinary brass. 


Fray Antonio, by this time, had returned to us again—looking 
rather shamefaced because of the part that he had taken in the 
fight—and -I eagerly showed him this strange weapon that had 
been so strangely found: for Pablo’s account of it was simply that, 
just as his revolver was emptied upon the Indians charging toward 
us, when there was no time to reload, his eyes were caught by the 
glitter of the sword as it stuck in a cleft in the rock ; whereupon 
he most gladly seized it—and instantly used it to good purpose 
upon the Indian who was so close to ending me with his spear, 
and subsequently contrived with it to send two more Indians to 
their account. 

Fray Antonio’s knowledge of the matter having a wider practi 
cal range than mine, for he knew well the contents of the several 
Mexican museums in which specimens of the primitive weapons 
are preserved, I thought it possible that he might be able to match 
this curious maccuahuitl with an account of another like it which 
he somewhere had seen. That there was no record in the books 
of this weapon made of metal I knew very well. But Fray Anto- 
nio’s surprise over it was greater than my own; and he certainly 
found more in it to please him than I did; for this metal maccua- 
huitl, supposing it to belong to ancient times, settled in his favor 
a controversy that for some time past we had been amicably but 
earnestly carrying on. I had adopted the ingenious theory of my 
friend Bandelier that the serrated edge of the Aztec sword was 
accidental; resulting from the breaking away in use of portions 
of what at first was a continuous edge of obsidian. Fray Antonio, 
on the other hand, had held firmly to the ordinarily accepted 
opinion that the sword was such as I have described above (I 
must confess regretfully) the primitive weapon to have been. 

My contention therefore was that the sword that Pablo had 
found was not an antique; and I fortified my position, as I con- 
sidered impregnably, by the fact that while the Aztecs, before 
the Spanish conquest, did make some slight use of copper and 
gold, they assuredly had no knowledge whatever of either brass or 
steel. And my natural irritation very well may be imagined, by 
any one familiar with controversies of this nature, when I add 
that Fray Antonio endeavored to cut the ground,from under me 
by asserting that, inasmuch as the weapon obviously was not 
made of brass or steel, my argument was based upon false prem- 
ises and consequently led to illogical conclusions. I am afraid 
that I showed a little temper on this occasion; for Fray Antonio 
manifested a persistence in his defence of what I regarded as his 
wholly untenable position that amounted to what I held to be 
downright pig-headedness. And so, for a considerable length of 
time, we stood there, among the bodies of the dead Indians, and 
first one of us and then the other handled the sword, and expressed 
with increasing warmth our views respecting it and each other; 
and we might have stood there much longer had not Young—with 
the best of intentions, no doubt, but in a way that certainly was 
not agreeable—taken upon himself to bring our controversy for 
the time being to an end. 

“T don’t exactly know what you and the Padre are jawing about 
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at such a rate, Professor,” he struck in; “ but as well as I can 
catch on it’s about things which happened three or four hundred 
years ago. I don’t want to interrupt you, of course; but I do want 
the Padre—he knows something about surgery, as I saw the other 
day when he took that cactus thorn out of Pablo—to do some- 
thing to plug up this hole in my leg. It’s bleeding a good deal, 
and it hurts like the very devil. And I guess Rayburn ’d be glad 
to have that slit in his forehead tied up too.” 

To do Fray Antonio justice, he took this interruption in better 
part than I did; for I was deeply interested in the argument in 
which we were engaged and wished to continue it. But when I 
explained what Young wanted he turned to him at once, and 
very tenderly as well as very skilfully dressed his wound; and 
then bandaged the gash in Rayburn’s forehead, and the cut in 
Pablo’s cheek. Pablo decidedly objected to this bandaging, for it 
put a peremptory stop for a while to his playing on his mouth- 
organ. For me no surgery was required. Fray Antonio carefully 
felt my shoulder while he moved my arm—thereby hurting me 
most horribly—and as the result of his investigations he assured 
me that the bones were neither broken nor out of place. 

Rayburn also examined the maccuahuitl with much interest. 
“Of course it is not brass,” he said, “and of course it cannot 
possibly be phosphor-bronze. But, if such a thing were a metal- 
lurgical possibility, I should say that it was gold—treated in some 
manner that gives as great a hardness as bronze receives when 
treated with phosphorus, but with some chemical change wrought 
in its constitution that gives it also the tempered quality of steel. 
Only gold, you see,” he added, “could lie around out-of-doors 
this way and not get tarnished by oxidization.” 

“What's the reason that it’s not some queer thing belonging 
to the folks we’re looking for?” Young asked ; and his question 
expressed a thought that already had found a lodging in my own 
mind. For such good luck as this would be I was quite willing to 
concede that Fray Antonio was right in his unpleasantly positive 
views in regard to the shape of the Aztec swords. And what 
Young said also put me sharply in mind of the graving on the 
rock of the King’s symbol, that we had found only in the same 
moment to lose it again. To this matter I now adverted; and I 
said some very unpleasant things about the Indians who had 
prevented us from following the trail, that we had sought for so 
laboriously, when we did find it at last—and who still, for we 
doubted not that the main body was in wait for us lower down 
the valley, prevented us from returning to the spot where we had 
seen the sign and thence systematically continuing our search. 

“Tf I was you, Professor,” said Young as I ceased. speaking, 
“JT wouldn’t be so everlastin’ly down on these poor devils of 
Indians for what they’ve done. They killed Dennis, and that’s a 
pretty bad business; and they got away with our two mozos, too ; 
and they’ve pretty well battered the rest of us. But I take it 
that we've about evened things up by killing eighteen of ’em—or 
six of their crowd dead for each one dead in ours. I guess we can 
call that part of the business about square. But what I’m getting 
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at is, if it hadn’t been for the Indians we’d never have come up 
this valley; and so we’d never have struck the King’s symbol 
trail at all.” 

“But what good did it do us to find it, when we could not fol- 
low it?” I asked. ‘We cannot go back to examine the sign 
without risking our lives; and unless we do examine it we cannot 
know where the next one is, and so the trail is lost.” 

“T’ve just been waiting,” said Young, “to see if I was the only 
man in this party that God-a-mighty’d given a pair of eyes to. I 
guess Iam. Suppose you just get up, Professor, and turn around, 
and take a look at that place where there’s a brown mark on the 
side of the rock; and suppose the rest of you look there too. If 
that isn’t the King’s symbol, just as plain as the noses in all your 
faces, I'll eat every dead Indian in this cafion.” 

And Young spoke the truth. Just above the cleft whence 
Pablo had taken the sword, graven so deeply in the rock that 
after all the weathering of centuries it still remained distinct 
and clear, was identically the same figure that Fray Francisco in 
the far past time had represented in his letter, and that was 
repeated also on the far more ancient piece of gold. Above’ it 
was cut an arrow that pointed directly up the cafion. «*  . 

It was a good thing that something came to cheer us just then ; 
for what with the death of Dennis and of our two poor Indians, 
and our own hurts, and the melancholy feeling that must oppress 
men always—save those of cruel and hardened natures—when a 
fight is ended in which they have spilt freely human blood, we all 
were oppressed sensibly by a consuming sadness. 

But here was cheer indeed. Not only had we surely found the 
trail at last, but we found it leading in precisely the direction that 
at that moment we desired to go. For us to return down the 
valley to the open country, we knew was full of most signal dan- 
ger; for the Indians who so unaccountably had declined to take 
part in attacking us assuredly were lying in wait for us by the 
way. Our only chance to escape them was to strike into the 
mountains; and the sign that we now had gave promise that we 
should find some sort of a path along which we might go. 
Therefore it was with good heart that we set about getting as far 
into the depths of the cafion as possible before night should be 
wholly upon us; trusting, in regard to possible pursuit, somewhat 
to the superstition of the Indians which so unaccountably yet so 
obviously had been aroused, and also to the wholesome dread that 
they must have of us upon finding that every one of their com- 
panions had been slain. The bodies of our poor Otomis we 
placed in a deep fissure in the rock, and there heaped stones upon 
them, while Fray Antonio said over them the briefer office; but 
the body of Dennis we carried with us, that we might give him a 
more tender and reverent burial in gratitude for his brave strug- 
gle to save our lives when he knew that his own life was lost. 
As for the eighteen. dead Indians—who had invited the death 
that so promptly had come to them—we did not bother ourselves 
about them at all. We left them to the coyotes. 

{To BE OONTINUED.] 
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THEIR EXPERIENCE IN A FLAT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
1. 


Tury had looked at houses large and houses 
small. They had ascended into garrets, they 
had descended into the uttermost parts of cel- 
lars. They had inspected basement stairs, waste- 
pipes, sewer traps, sinks, ranges, coal-holes, fur- 
naces, butlers’ pantries, kitchen dressers, china 
and clothes closets, and ll the other uninterest- 
ing corners that are supposed to demand an atten- 
tive and jealous care, whose presence characterizes 
a good manager, and whose absence indicates “no 
sort of a house-keeper.” And with every fresh 
domicile they examined their backs and legs 
grew wearier, and their spirits more depressed. 
The prospect was not cheering to a woman who 
had until now never kept house except in a coun- 
try town, where everything was above-ground. 

“We did not have to cook in a cellar and take 

our meals in a foot-tub, dubbed by courtesy a 
basement dining-room, when we lived there,” 
“said Mrs. Goodenough, mournfully, to her hus- 
band, as they descended the front steps of the 
sixth two-story and basement brown-stone or 
brick mansion they had visited that morning. 

And just then the idea struck her, and she 
stood still in the middle of the pavement, and 
cried, “ Oh, Jim, let’s take a flat!” 

Why this plan had not suggested itself to one 
of them before, neither could say, but certain it 
was that although they had discussed their pros- 
pective home in the city from every other point 
of view, they had never, until this moment, thought 
of living in any way but that which had been 
theirs in their country-town home—namely, in a 
house by themselves. But they found none like 
the nest that had been their first abiding-place, 
and Mrs. Goodenough was secretly sure slie could 
never be happy in one of the up-and-down little 
boxes over which she had been dragging her 
aching limbs for three days. Nothing but steep 
stairs and long narrow parlors that looked like 
steam-boat saloons; and then there was always 
one stuffy middle room upstairs, where no light 
entered except through the front or back cham- 
ber. She mentally included them all in one 
sweeping condemnation. Buta flat! That, at 
least, would have no living rooms underground ! 

Jim looked rather grave at the suggestion. 
He was not only country-bred but country-born, 
and did not have the innate love for the bustle and 
roar of the streets, the longing to be in the midst 
of the active and throbbing forms of life, that 
were in his wife a relic of a girlhood passed in 
the greatest of American cities. He rather shrank 
from becoming too deeply involved in town cus- 
toms just at the start, and clung to the simpler 
modes made dear to him by long association. 

“T don’t know,” he said, slowly, after a little 
space of serioas thought. Jim always liked to 
think about things before he did them, while his 
wife usually did them first and thought about 
them afterward. “I have always heard that 
flats did away with all privacy,” he continued ; 
“that the rooms open into one another, and that 
they are not very pleasant for people with young 
children. I did hope,” half hesitating, “that we 
might have our own front door and door-bell, and 
a little piece of ground where the babies—” 

‘Ground in the city, Jim? You must be dream- 
ing that we are made of money. What ground 
have we seen attached to any of those—those 
chicken-coops we have been studying ever since 
Tuesday? And as fordoor-bells, you have those 
in a flat, I’m sure—electric ones, too !”’ 

“ Just as you please, dear. You will be in the 
house more than I, and you are the person most 
to be consulted. But,” making a last faltering 
stand, “I always thought you abhorred the idea 
of living in the same house with two or three 
other families.” 

“James!” Mrs. Goodenough almost screamed. 
“ Do you suppose we mean to go into a tenement? 
An apartment-house is more than respectable ; 
iv's—it’s swell. Lots of the richest people live in 
them. It’s not anything like taking the second 
or third floor of a house with three door-bells, 
one above the other, on the front door-post !” 

Thus decided, back they went to the real-estate 
office. The agent, who must have been heartily 
weary of their repeated appearances, although he 
gallantly strove to conceal the fact, brightened 
visibly when they made known their decision. 

“Flats? why, plenty of them! Just look at 
this list,” pointing to a framed schedule hanging 
on the wall. Upon its surface it bore a goodly 
record of flats to let, their locality, size, number 
of rooms, and rate of rent. 

With that propensity to frugality, as marked 
in many women of to-day as it was in Mrs. Gil- 
pin half-way down the last. century, Mrs. Good- 
enough glanced at the figures at the ends of the 
printed lines. They were a good deal higher than 
she had expected to find them. But her atten- 
tion was drawn from them to the agent, who was 
glibly rehearsing the manifold advantages of flats. 

“They are far better than houses, for small 
families,” he affirmed. ‘All on one floor, no run- 
ning up and down stairs whenever you want to 
give an order or see what the cook is about. No 
cellar to look after, no halls to clean, no stairs 
to brush, no snow to clear off, vo sidewalks to 
sweep. The janitor takes care of all that. House- 
keeping is a mere trifle, and the care of your home 
a pastime.” 

Mrs. Goodenough listened eagerly, although in- 
wardly rather incredulous ‘as to the possibility 
that the care of a house could ever be the sim- 
ple business thus described. She had kept house 
for three years, much of the time with indifferent 
servants, and had, perhaps, become a trifle pessi- 
mistic. Still the general outlook seemed so at- 
tractive, as glowingly depicted by the agent, that 
she caught herself wondering why, if all this 
were true, the entire population had not already 
quitted their separate domiciles and made one 
wild rush for flats. 








Furnished with a list of eligible apartment- 
houses, the two young people started out on a 
fresh round, curiosity and interest overcoming 
fatigue. They had not far to go to the first flatu— 
an imposing building on the corner of a business 
street. A bebuttoned boy threw open the door 
for the seeking pair, and bowed them to the ele- 
vator. Up, up, up—five, six, seven stories. 

“Oh, Jim, I should never dare live here,” fal- 
tered Mrs. Goodenough. ‘‘ What would we do in 
case of fire ?” 

The bell-boy caught her whisper. 

“The house is fire-proof, madam,” he said, 
condescendingly, “‘and is provided with fire-es- 
capes besides.” 

“I don’t care!” she retorted, illogically. “TI 
should never feel comfortable here if there were 
six fire-escapes at each window.” 

The bell-boy smiled superciliously, but deigned 
to display the handsomely furnished rooms, and 
pointed out the beauty of the view from this ele- 
vation. None the less, the little woman held 
firm to her refusal to take the apartment—a de- 
termination strengthened by learning on consul- 
tation of the agent’s list that the rent was high 
in proportion to the altitude of the building. 

* Jenny, where do people who live in flats dry 
their clothes ?” queried Jim, as they again stood 
on the sidewalk, the question evidently suggested 
by a passing Celestial with a laundry parcel un- 
der his arm. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Jenny, thought- 
fully ; “‘ there must be some yard or other place 
where it can be done. It can’t be possible that 
all the people who live in flats send all their 
things to laundries. If that were the case it 
would measurably mitigate the horrors of Chinese 
cheap labor, I should thiuk.” 

The next flat inspected was on the second floor. 
The main entrance was grimy; the black and 
white marble of the floor, the gray of the walls, 
broken only by a little black stencilling here and 
there, gave the house the appearance of having 
gone into half-mourning, and was decidedly de- 
pressing. They climbed the dimly lighted stairs— 


there was no elevator here—and were ushered by . 


the colored janitor into a fair-sized, very bare- 
looking room with two windows. Their cicerone 
waved his hand complacently : 

“This is de parlor, suh! De hall room openin’ 
from it may be used as a liberry. De apartment 
back of it may be used as a sittin’-room,” indica- 
ting an eight by fourteen apartment, insufficiently 
lighted from the parlor. ‘Thee is no dark rooms 
in de flat.” 

“But what do you call this?” asked Mrs. 
Goodenough, pausing on the threshold of the 
chamber back of the sitting-room. ‘I consider 
this decidedly dark.” 

“Oh no, madam,” patronizingly indulgent of 
her misapprehension. “This winduh,” raising 
the small sash with an air as of opening a wide 
passage for sun and breeze, “gives d’reckly on 
de open air. There are a passage three foot 
wide between this house an’ de nex’.” 

Sure enough, by craning one’s neck a glimpse 
of the sky could be obtained through the narrow 
fissure that separated the house in which they 
stood from the towering brick wall of the next 
building. The two other diminutive bedrooms 
were “ lighted” and ventilated in similar fashion. 
This decidedly would not do. 

It is hardly worth while to describe at further 
length the trials to which the two young country- 
people were subjected in finding a flat to suit 
them, One had a dirty entrance, another had a 
distinct smell of sewer gas that told a tale of de- 
fective drainage, a third had no private hall, and 
a fourth lacked one room of the necessary num- 
ber; and in every one there was a smell of cook- 
ery, a haunting of the halls by the ghosts of 
dead, but not altogether gone, dinners ; or if gone, 
“not forgotten,” as Jim said. 

They went back to their boarding-house at 
night wearied and worried almost beyond endur- 
ance. They started out again early the next 
morning on their depressing round, but it was af- 
ter mid-day before they found a flat that seemed 
in any degree to fill the measure of their expec- 
tations. It was up two long flights of stairs, but 
after the worse climbing they had done they did 
not complain of this. Then a great advantage— 
the house was nearly new. The stairs were easy, 
and the main entrance pleasant. The rooms were 
reaily all light. There was a square apartment, 
for a sitting-room or library, with two windows ; 
two more brightened the parlor. The two bed- 
chambers had each a large window opening on 
the free air; there was a very pleasant dining- 
room, @ small kitchen, and back of that a tiny 
chamber for a servant. The long private hall 
widened just outside of the dining-room door, af- 
fording a place for a refrigerator; and the win- 
dow in the wee bath-room and that in the hall 
were the only ones that opened upon a court. 
And a tremendous advantage, emphasized by the 
landlord—the whole house was heated by steam. 
There would be no stoves to buy, no furnace to 
look after. 

This final consideration helped to reconcile the 
young people to the fact that the rent was just 
twelve dollars a month more than they had meant 
to pay when they made their plans for house- 

hunting. But they consoled themselves with the 
thought that if they had had to buy stoves and 
coal, and hire a man to take charge of the fires, 


they would be at a much heavier expense, espe- . 


cially when they reflected that the services of the 
janitor included the care of stairs, steps, side- 
walk, and main hall. 

And so they took it. There were two or three 
disadvantages that in the first flush of excite- 
ment they overlooked or failed to appreciate, 
that came back to Mrs. Goodenough after the 
lease was signed, and gave her sundry twinges 
of discomfort. In the first place, there were al- 
most no closets. Two large presses and one tall 
narrow cupboard were all the space allotted for 
the hanging of clothing. There were a china 
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closet and a kitchen pantry besides ; that was all. 
Then the only register in the house was in the 
front sitting-room, and how the whole suite of 
rooms was to be heated from that was a serious 
question. And there was no trunk - room, and 
the kitchen was very small. Still, the young 
house-keeper shut her eyes to all deficiencies, 
saying sternly to herself, “It is too late to worry 
now; the whole thing is settled,” and resolutely 
brought forward all of the Mark Tapley in her 
nature, determined to make the best of things. 

Woman-like, she could not be happy until she 
had definitely settled in her own mind just how 
each room of her new abode should be arranged. 
The family was not very large, but judgment had 
to be displayed in disposing of its members. The 
front sitting-room, the little woman decided, must 
be used as a nursery for the children and a sleep- 
ing-room for the baby and her nurse. This apart- 
ment must also serve as Mrs, Goodenough’s dress- 
ing-room, for the chamber back of the parlor, that 
she had selected for herself and her husband, was 
too small to admit other furniture than the bed, 
the baby’s crib, Mr. Goodenough’s bureau, and a 
chair or two. The bedroom behind that was to 
be reserved for a guest-chamber, while the cook 
would of course occupy the little cubicle back of 
the kitchen. - 

So far so good, and Jenny immediately fell to 
making tremendous mental calculations as to how 
she could cut over carpets, refit mattings, and 
place furniture so that there would have to be 
comparatively few additions made to the stock 
of domestic goods and chattels the young house- 
holders already possessed. 

It was golden October weather, and the two 
worked early and late getting the flat to rights. 
The landlord was persuaded to stain some of the 
floors for a width of two or three feet around the 
sides of the rooms, so that rugs could be laid down 
and the cutting of carpets avoided, A woman 
was hired to sweep and clean, and Mrs. Good- 
enough tried hard to show Christian philosophy 
when she found that her handmaiden pro tem. 
had scrubbed off most of the coating of stain 
while it was yet moist. To be sure, they were 
obliged to have the staining done over again at 
their own expense; but then accidents will hap- 
pen in the best-regulated flats, and they had too 
much else to think about to waste time in grum- 
bling over this contretemps. 

They tacked down mattings, put up curtain 
poles and shade fixtures, hung portiéres, arranged 
draperies, and worked like beavers all day, stop- 
ping only long enough at noon to lunch frugally 
off of sandwiches or sardines and crackers, or 
some equally light refreshment. Their fingers 
were bruised and blistered, their muscles and 
joints strained and sore, but they persevered, 
cheered by the thought that the end would crown 
the means. In the main, affairs ran smoothly. 
The first serious hitch came when they found 
that by the exercise of no powers of compression 
within their capabilities could they force their 
kitchen utensils into the small pantry intended 
for their accommodation. Mrs. Goodenough had 
always prided herself upon the number and va- 
riety of labor-saving impl ts she po J, 
but she now, for the first time, found this wealth 
a burden. The diminutive pot closet could not 
furnish space for more than half of her sauce- 
pans, soup-pots, double boilers, frying-pans, broil- 
ers, and Scotch kettles. She put upa long shelf 
over the set tubs. She drove uncounted nails 
and inserted serew-hooks ad libitum, but all in 
vain. The barrels and boxes continued to dis- 
gorge bowls, butter-paddles, pots, potato-beetles, 
sieves, strainers, kettles, colanders, egg- beaters, 
salad-baskets, iron spoons, wooden spoons, split 
spoons, toasters, funnels, dripping-pans, bread- 
pans, gem-pans, biscuit tins, cake tins, cake-cut- 
ters, cake-turners, wuffin - rings, jelly - moulds, 
pudding-moulds, waffle-irons, pint measures, quart 
measures, tin cups, dippers, steamers, dredging- 
boxes, sugar - buckets, spice - boxes, rolling - pins, 
skewers, larding-needles, dish - pans, and bread- 
boards. The griddle, the meat-chopper, and the 
clothes-boiler completed the motley assemblage, 
and were the last touch required to reduce their 
owner to despair, A desperate remedy must be 
applied, and the only one that presented itself 
to her mind was to resign the guest - chamber, 
put the cook in there, and convert the apart- 
ment hitherto designed for her use into a store- 
room. So, leaving the pile of house-furnishing 
goods in the middle of the floor, they proceeded 
to make the necessary changes. Luckily, the 
furniture for the guest-chamber was still unpur- 
chased, and it did not take long to pull up the 
matting from the floor of the store-room that was 
to be, and to transfer the cot, bureau, wash-stand, 
and chair to the larger apartment. An old set 
of book-shelves held some of the too numerous 
utensils; a long shelf, hastily put up by the car- 
penter, served as a resting-place for others, and 
everything that could be hung was suspended 
from nails and hooks. The clothes - basket, 
clothes-horse, and ironing-board also went here; 
and space was made for a deal table which Jenny 
designed should serve as a place for the making 
of cake, pastry, ete. 

No other salient difficulty presented itself, al- 
though many were the minor tribulations encoun- 
tered. The china closet was so small that they 
were forced to buy a dresser to hold their glass 
and porcelain. The clothes-press in their bed- 
room obstinately refused to contain all of their 
not extensive wardroves, and Jenny was obliged 
to put up hooks for her dresses wherever she 
could—an expedient that proved decidedly em- 
barrassing one day when a hasty sweeping aside 
of a portiére revealed to a caller a tea gown hang- 
ing close against the folding-doors, on the side 

next to the parlor. Jim was obliged to find a 
place of storage for numerous small tables and 
extra chairs, a bureau, a wash-stand, and a sofa, 
and sold a spare bed at a sacrifice that they might 
buy in its place a folding-bed to be put in the 
nursery. There was no space in there for a crib, 
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so a hammock was used for the baby, who roomed 
with the nurse. This, owing to the small size of 
the chamber, had to be swung from the window. 
casing at one side of the room to the door-post 
on the other, thus placing an obstacle in the way 
that must be crawled under by any one desiring 
to cross the room while the baby was asleep. 

Still, in spite of all this they had a merry time 
getting to rights. Jenny had a true woman’s 
passion for snipping and stitching and contriv. 
ing, and she threw herself with enthusiasm into 
the business of rejuvenating old belongings. The 
carpet that had covered the hall floor in their 
former home was ripped, beaten, and made over 
into a square rug for the dining-room. Stair 
carpeting was laid down the long hall, a strip of 
stained floor being left visible on each side. The 
old mattings were turned, and sponged off with 
salt and water, that they might do duty in the 
bedrooms ; while the supply of small rugs, that 
had seemed insufficient when scattered over a 
whole house, became generous in number and pro- 
portion when arranged in a flat. For the apart. 
ment which was to be combined library, study, 
and parlor Mr. and Mrs. Goodenough went to the 
extravagance of purchasing a large imported Ori- 
ental rug, stifling the consciences that rebuked 
the rather reckless expenditure with the eagerly 
offered assurance to one another that the best is 
always the cheapest. To do the rug justice, it 
verified the aphorism by wearing capitally ; but as 
much could not be said for the curtains. These 
also possessed the merit of costliness, and looked 
extremely pretty for the first few weeks after 
they went up. But, alas, it was not long before 
dust and light did their work, and reduced the 
delicate robin’s-egg hue of the dainty hangings 
to a dirty neutral shade. 

The new tenants had been allowed to use their 
own taste in the tinting of the walls, and they se- 
lected a soft terra-cotta, that supplied an admira- 
ble background for pictures. Of these they had 
a goodly store ; and when the engravings and etch- 
ings were hung, their cabinets for bric-d-brac in 
place, the sconces, plaques, and bits of drapery 
all arranged, the parlor took on at once a cozy, 
lived-in look that was very charming. 

This apartment was its owners’ delight, for here 
they felt they were duly rewarded for their la- 
bors. The bedchambers were small, and did not 
lend themselves readily to decoration ; and the sit- 
ting-room, which Mrs. Goodenough had promised 
herself should be a model of home comfort, was 
doomed to be a disappointment. Events speedily 
proved that this apartment was to be the omnium 
gatiuerum of the family belongings. There is al- 
ways one such in every home, a sort of domestic 
maelstrom, into which are drawn the ornaments 
and furniture that are the drift-wood of the house- 
hold. And as in this flat there were few closets 
and no lumber-room, the nursery seemed to be the 
only place in which to hang clothes-bags, laun- 
dry-bags, and shoe-bags, or in which to keep the 
children’s toys, books, ete. A set of book-shelves 
that would go nowhere else was placed directly 
across the closed fireplace, and concealed by cur- 
tains that hung from the broad mantel-shelf above. 
It was the struggle of poor Jenny’s life to keep 
that room in a condition even approximating 
tidiness, but her efforts generally proved futile, 
because there was no place to put the articles 
she picked up. They could at best only be 
stacked in a corner in an unpicturesque pile. 

The dining-room was very pleasant, with its 
two windows, through which shone the morning 
sunlight. Scrim curtains, that could not be in- 
jured by any amount of glare, hung at the win- 
dows ; a stationary sideboard let into one side 
of the room held the ice pitcher and some large 
pieces of china. In the recess left on one side 
of this buffet was the china closet proper, which, 
after the purchase of the dresser, was appropri- 
ated for preserves, jellies, and pickles. At the 
other side of the stationary buffet was an arched 
doorway leading into the servant’s room. The 
door into this was kept locked, and the embra- 
sure converted into an apology for a closet by 
aid of a curtain hung before it. In this nook 
stood a couple of chairs for which there was not 
space outside, and it also served as a convenient 
receptacle into which to hurriedly thrust the 
odds and ends the babies had left lying about. 
These were always perceived at the last minute, 
of course, when dinner had been announced and 
there was no time for any more orderly disposi- 
tion of the litter. In this, as in the other rooms, 
pictures and brackets were hung. The sideboard 
held a pretty array of choice china and glass; 
dainty cups swung above their saucers from small 
hooks screwed into the back of the over-mantel ; 
and there was the same home-like look here that 
pervaded the draWing-room. The whole flat was 
as clean as wax, and in complete order, on the 
bright day when they finally moved in, babies, 
baggage, and all. 

IL. 

It was the last of October when the Good- 
enoughs found themselves snugly settled in their 
new home. The weather up to this time had 
been exceptionally warm and pleasant, and they 
had been obliged to take on faith their land- 
lord’s assertion that the steam-heating apparatus 
in the basement would make the whole house so 
comfortable that there would be no need of ad- 
ditional fires. For the sake of the look of home 
cheer it imparted, they had put up an old-fash- 
ioned brass-mounted Franklin in the parlor, and 
they really revelled in anticipation of the pretty 
ingle-side picture they would have when the blaz- 
ing fire of logs would be reflected from the pol- 
ished surfaces of the antique brass andirons, 
fender, and fire-irons. Still, they wished to re- 
serve this pleasure as a luxury, not to practise it 
as a necessity. 

In spite of the numerous arguments’ Mrs. 
Goodenough had heard in favor of the superior 
economy of flats over whole houses, she and 
her husband had found that the difference of 


expense in furnishing was not marked. Tv b2 
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gure, they had not had to buy a stair carpet, and 
the shades in the front windows had been put 
up by the landlord. But there were plenty of 
other windows, and these the shades that had 
been used in their country home obstinately re- 
fused to fit. Then, the new parlor rug and dra- 
peries, the hall carpet, the carpenter’s work, and 
a dozen minor items had altogether gone well 
beyond the sum the two had set aside for “ mov- 
ing expenses,” and had even ingulfed the “mar- 

in” which long and painful experience had 
taught them always to allow in any estimates 
of which they could not be absolutely positive. 
So Jenny was quite prepared to conduct her 
house-keeping on as moderate a scale as possible, 
retrenching all unnecessary luxuries until the 
deficit that looked at them with such an ugly 
face had been entirely made up. 

What she was not prepared for was to find 
that within the month they would have to buy a 
stove and renew the supply of fuel they had flat- 
tered themselves would last all winter. One of 
the sudden changes of weather for which the 
Eastern climate is almost proverbial had sent the 
mereury well toward the bottom of the tube, 
brought ice on the puddles, and set house-keepers 
to hunting out the thickest wraps and heaviest 
bedclothing. Mr. and Mrs. Goodenough excused 
the slight stream of heat that came through their 
one register by the plea that a furnace never 
does its best the first time it is burned, and 
promptly lighted their wood fire, not sorry, per- 
haps, for the excuse. Itsmoked: cold chimneys 
always do, said they, and stood it as best they 
might, with tearful eves and reddened faces, long 
enough for any self-respecting chimney to have 
become heated seven times. They thrust blazing 


newspapers up the flue, they piled on kindling 


with lavish hands, they worked the bellows un- 
til their arms and backs ached, and finally, when 
patience had ceased to be a virtue, they sent for 
a stove-man. 

He made a careful examination of the fire- 

place, and pronounced that the only thing to ben- 
efit it was a “ hood” of cast-iron, fitted across the 
too-open face of the Franklin. This was put in 
(at a cost of $2.25 for materials and labor), and 
with renewed hopes they “lighted up” again, 
only to find that matters were made worse, if 
that were possible, by the disfiguring addition. 
Time and memory failed them in the endeavor to 
keep count of how many times that stove-man 
was sent for to “look at” the fireplace and pre- 
scribe for it. But the bill had swelled to for- 
midable proportions before the oracle finally an- 
nounced that “there wasn’t nothing as could be 
done with that air stove, for the draught wasn’t 
no good in that chimney, anyhow.” 
_ Meanwhile the cold weather lasted, the fur- 
nace fire still continued depressed, and the family 
alternated their fits of shivering with entreaties 
to the landlord to do something and maledictions 
upon his head because he would do nothing. The 
stove-man inspected the furnace, and pronounced 
that it was doing its best, but that it was too 
small for the house. The only days upon which 
it seemed fairly adequate to its task were the mild 
ones, and then it sent forth a volume of heat 
that almost roasted them out. The cold weather 
invariably seemed to discourage it to such an ex. 
tent that all it could do was to be low and sulk. 

At last matters came toa climax. Jenny had 
opposed the purchase of a coal stove, pleading 
its ugliness, its expense, and the extra care 
it would involve. But when the baby was 
threatened with croup, Jim walked himself off 
with no word to any one, and sent home a gas 
stove. 

“It costs less than doctors’ and druggists’ bills,” 


_he said, decidedly. And what a comfort it wast! 


how much room it took up! and what a blot it was 
upon the pretty parlor! They couldn’t have lived 
without it; but it was very hard to live with it. 
Meanwhile they had fared no better in the dining- 
room, so far as heat was concerned. That, they 
had been told, would be amply warmed by the 
range fire—an assertion that was verified when 
summer came. But during the winter, in spite 
of their enduring all the smells of the cooking in 
order to get the benefit of the heat from the 
kitchen, they found this totally inadequate except 
upon the blandest days. One gas stove was all 
the family finances could stand, so Mr. Good- 
enough bought a little air-tight wood stove, and 
they knew comfort until the bill came in. The 
extra price they had paid for rent in the firm 
persuasion that there would be no fuel bills except 
for the coal burned in the range, and the little 
amount of wood the Franklin would consume, was 
dissipated, with many other of their illusions con- 
cerning flats. 

Before they had been in their new quarters a 
week they had learned that they would have to 
submit to a constant trial, which, although it 
might be termed vicarious in that it was occa- 
sioned by the sins of others, yet had no atoning 
results in any direction. This discomfort was 
caused by the odors of other people’s meals, 
which, willy-nilly, they were obliged to inhale; 
to reverse the apostolic saying, ‘‘ who burnt and 
they were offended not 2” When they came home 
to dinner, by the time they reached their apart- 
ment on the third floor they had passed through 

le Successive vaporous strata of corned-beef and 
cabbage from the basement, boiled codfish from 
the first étage, and onions from the second. Mrs. 

enough’s memory tablets were indelibly en- 
graved with the recollection of the mortification 
that filled her soul one day when she opened her 
rawing-room door to usher out a couple of very 
distinguished callers, and had her nostrils and 
theirs filled by the rush of “a perfect simoom ” 
of fried onions which had made its way up the 
elevator shaft, 

There was, of course, no mode of alleviating 
the infliction. In this land of the free one can 

rdly dictate the bills of fare to be adopted by 

neighbors in a flat. When will the man or 
Woman arise who will gain fame and fortune by 
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inventing a kitchen deodorizer for the especiai 
benefit of people living in apartments and in 
houses with basement kitchens ? The makeshifts 
to which the close quarters obliged the Good- 
enoughs to resort were funny enough in the ret- 
rospect, although they were anything but droll in 
the happening. They had to double their be- 
longings up in the most astonishing fashion, and 
occasionally things got dreadfully mixed. Jenny 
used to say, despairingly, that she looked forward 
to finding the frying-pan on the parlor sofa, and 
her clean collars in the refrigerator, and bore 
constantly in mind that amusing account of a flat 
where every piece of furniture was something 
else than what it pretended to be. Usually she 
timed her preparations for an outing so that her 
wraps were laid in readiness some minutes before 
she was to start. But once she made a miscalcu- 
lation, and was surprised by the too prompt ar- 
rival of a rather fastidious bachelor friend of her 
husband’s who was to accompany them to the 
theatre. She made a virtue of necessity and car- 
ried it off as a joke when she had to ask the 
guest to rise from the sofa that she might get 
from under it the box containing her fur cloak, 
and apologize as she took her best bonnet from 
the drawer of the antique spider-legged parlor 
table. 

That was a mere circumstance, however, to the 
shame and confusion of countenance she expe- 
rienced when another friend of Jim’s stopped 
at the flat early one morning on his way to the 
office, and found the party costume she had 
worn the evening before gracefully disposed over 
chairs in the parlor; while her fan, jewelry, gloves, 
lace handkerchief, and variovs similar trifles 
adorned the mantel and the top of the Frank- 
lin. In fact, she was almost always obliged to 
use the parlor as a dressing-room in the evening, 
the presence of one baby in the nursery and an- 
other in the bedchamber shutting her off from 
either of those retreats ; while the bath-room was 
so small that if she took an elaborate towrnure 
in there with her, she was unable to close the 
door upon it. It was enough to make one tremble 
to think of the consequences that would have 
ensued had she been guilty of the rashness* of 
putting on a bereeded or bebustled gown while 
actually in the bath-room. She and the gown 
could never have come out except piecemeal. 

Among Mrs. Goodenough’s purchases later in 
the winter was a wardrobe—an essential, if she 
would not have her best dresses ruined. This 
she crammed into the nursery, which was already 
full to overflowing, and then had the pleasure of 
ducking under the hammock to get a gown when- 
ever she wanted to change her costume during 
the baby’s nap or after his bedtime. Her hair- 
pins and the meshes of that dreadful hammock 
had such an affinity for each other that they 
could never pass without an embrace. Many a 
time did she crawl across the floor on her hands 
and knees to avoid the risk of having to take her 
hair down and rearrange it after the disastrous 
results that would have followed had she endea- 
vored to reach her goal on her feet instead of on 
all-fours. When she attempted to take clothing 
out of the tall closet in her chamber she was in 
almost as bad a plight. The triple tier of drawers 
that supported the clothes-press raised it so high 
that to reach the hooks supporting the dresses 
she had to scale the height by means of a has- 
sock and a chair. Precariously balanced on the 
edge of the latter, in imminent danger of falling 
and breaking her neck, she would clutch wildly 
at her prey, which generally hung just beyond 
her reach. Whenever she descended safe and 
victorious from her perilous quest, she would 
draw a long breath of thankfulness that she still 
preserved her bones intact. 

And oh, the noises! Mr. and Mrs. Goodenough 
were both addicted to rather late hours, and, 
in consequence, “ loved a morning doze.” The 
denizens of the flat above them apparently be- 
lieved in uncarpeted floors, and although ihe ceil- 
ings were supposed to be deadened, the work 
had been so imperfectly done that it failed utter- 
ly to soften the sounds that began overhead by 
6 a.m. Asmall boy with heavy shoes was usually 
heard at play half an hour later. His favorite 
diversion seemed to consist in throwing a wooden 
ball from one end of the room to the other, then 
jumping from the cricket upon which he had 
evidently been perched and running to regain his 
toy. This pleasing pastime he would continue 
by the hour at a time. By seven o’clock a me- 
lodeon in the same flat would be started with 
Gospel hymns, of course, and this lasted until 
one was tempted to turn heathen and fly to the 
isles of the sea in self-preservation. When the 
“music,” as Cape Cod Folks had taught them 
to call this instrument of torture, was going over- 
head, while a piano was being practised in the 
flat below, and a would-be violinist was scraping 
away in another apartment on the same story, 
the Goodenoughs felt that their cup of confusion 
was full. 

There were other equally charming features 
connected with life in a flat which should not be 
overlooked. One of them arose from the close 
proximity of the parlor to the nursery. This 
was the dread of certain callers with loud or high- 
pitched voices who might happen in during the 
babies’ naps, or, worse still,in the evenings. Prac- 
tice had given the father and mother of the in- 
teresting infants the habit of speaking in as 
subdued tones as would be used in a chamber of 
sickness, but outsiders could hardly be expected 
to cultivate this practice, nor did the host and 
hostess feel inclined to request it. Sometimes the 
callers would ask, apprehensively, “if any one 
were ill,” and the statement that the babies were 
easily awakened generally seemed to cast a dam- 
per over the enjoyment of the company. It is 
impossible to be very jovial for any length of 
time in a forced undertone, and Mrs. Goodenough 

began to fear that they would lose most of their 
cheerfully disposed friends if this mode. of living 
were continued much longer. 
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Apart from these annoyances there were house- 
hold worries. When a couple of friends were in- 
vited to dinner, or when there was an extra course 
or two, the makeshifts to which the waitress was 
put in the disposition of the additional dishes 
forcibly reminded the entertainers of the banquet 
David Copperfield gave to his friends in his cham- 
bers, when the “ young gal” who had been en- 
gaged by Mrs. Crupp to wash the dishes * carefully 
paved the pantry floor with plates.” The Good- 
enoughs’ maid was reduced to almost similar 
straits, for as there was no butler’s pantry, all 
the dishes that had been used were carried into 
the kitchen, and the little space offered by the 
table and the top of the set tubs was soon cov- 
ered. Mrs. Goodenough had a broad shelf put 
up across the window, but even that was not 
equal to holding all the clean and soiled crockery 
in service at a lunch or dinner party. That so 
much of the pretty ware escaped unbroken was a 
mysterious blessing for which Jenny was deeply 
thankful. 

On washing days the family lived in the steam 
that, do what they might, would find its way from 
the tiny kitchen into the dining-room, and it never 
ceased to be a wonder to them that between the 
ironing-board and the laden clothes - horse the 
cook ever managed to cook the dinner on ironing 
day. And Mrs. Goodenough never could get used 
to having to pilot her friends past the refrigerator 
and the flour barrel to get them into the dining- 
room. Finally, a brilliant thought suggested it- 
self; she had a framework put up, on which she 
could hang curtains to conceal these homely ob- 
jects and the shelf above them, and she felt more 
atease. With the exception of their musical pre- 
dilections, the neighbors were, in the main, inof- 
fensive. Still, in every family, no matter how 
united, there must be occasiona! differences of 
opinion, and it is not always the pleasantest thing 
in the world to be forced into the position of an 
unwilling eavesdropper to the conjugal disputes 
in the flat below-stairs or next door. Equally dis- 
agreeable is it to be obliged to assist by one’s 
sense of hearing at the spanking the mother of 
the large family on the first floor is bestowing 
upon her youngest hope. Yet what can be done 


when one elevator and one air-shaft connect each 


one of eight flats with the others ? 

The arbitrary rules common to flat-houses like- 
wise chafed not a little the young people who 
had been accustomed to the freedom of their own 
cottage. Jenny resented having forbidden her 
the privilege of consulting the grocer’s boy or 
marketman in the privacy of her kitchen, and be- 
ing forced instead to descend three flights of 
stairs to a chilly basement. Yet she relished even 
less the alternative of shouting her orders down 
the elevator shaft for the delectation of all the 
curious listeners within ear-shot. One may have 
nothing to conceal, and yet shrink from publicly 
announcing her daily menu. As little did she like 
the regulation that forbade opening the front-door 
by means of the electric spring until the candi- 
date for admission had screamed her name up the 
speaking-tube to the maid who answered the call 
of the bell. The only advantage possessed by 
this system was the protection it accorded against 
peddlers, beggars, and book agents. And how 
both husband and wife longed for a scrap of 
ground they could call their own, even ff it were 
but the tiny yard that is the only free bit of earth 
connected with most city houses! What a nui- 
sance it was when a rainy Monday compelled the 
indefinite postponement of the hanging out of the 
wet clothes, unless some other tenant could be 
persuaded to let them have part of the roof on 
“her day” for drying! 

One of the most unpleasant features of living 
over another family was manifested upon a cer- 
tain memorable occasion, when Mrs. Goodenough’s 
maid had gone to bed on Sunday night leaving 
the Monday’s wash soaking in the set tubs in 
the kitchen. By some oversight she neglect- 
ed the trifling precaution of turning off the wa- 
ter. The mass of wet clothes pressed against 
the netting covering the waste-pipe, and prevent- 
ed the escape of the water by that exit. Be- 
tween five and six the next morning a vigorous 
knocking at the door aroused Mr, Goodenough 
to find the janitor half dressed and wholly in- 
dignant. 

“The water from your pipes has flooded all 
the other floors,” he announced, seriously. 

There was an immediate rush to the kitchen 
by mistress and maids, where they found a flood- 
ed floor, an empty boiler, and a stream of cold 
water flowing from the hot-water faucet into the 
tubs. Luckily, the damage turned out to be less 
serious than it had appeared at first; but even 
then it was quite bad enough. 

They never did get used to having the lights 
in the hall put out and the {ont doors closed by 
nine forty-five. It was bad enough to have to 
let themselves into the house and stumble up to 
their third floor through Egyptian darkness ; but 
even that was not so bad as to usher a caller 
out at the eminently respectable hour of half 
past ten, and to feel that unless one of them 
stood at the head of the stairs to light the guest 
on his downward way, he would probably break 
his neck and leave his entertainers morally re- 
sponsible for his destruction before he reached 
the front door. 

But space and leisure fail one who attempts 
to recount all the trials the two underwent, 
They had dreadful suspicions of the janitor’s 
honesty in the matter of coal and kindling-wood. 
Fuel never lasted as long as they thought it 
should. The electric bells were constantly get- 
ting out of order; the stairs were dark ; the rugs 
had to be carried to the roof every time they 
needed a shaking. The meats and groceries 

were delivered at the wrong floors, or on the 
wrong side of the house, They grew tired of 
climbing so many stairs, and the first floor had 
fricd onions and boiled cod on every day in the 
week except those on which they had cabbage, 
and on Sunday they had all three. It was that 
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which decided them finally. They had lived in 
their flat for eighteen months, and for sixteen 
they had been glancing with more or less inte- 
rest at every house they passed in their walks 
that bore the segend, Zo Let; and when a little 
frame cottage presented itself—a bit old-fashion- 
ed, perhaps, but in which one could at least go 
upstairs to bed, and down-stairs to breakfast— 
the Goedenoughs shook the dust of flats off their 
feet forever, and fled to the refuge which offered 
them a front and a back door all their own, 





SENATOR SANDERS, 


On the last day of the old year the Republican 
caucus of the Montana Legislature nominated 
Colonel Wilbur Fisk Sanders as United States 
Senator, and he was elected the following day by 
the Republican Legislature. As his title will be 
passed upon by a committee on elections a major- 
ity of whose members are Republicans, it is fair 
to assume that its validity will be recognized. 

Colonel Sanders is one of the most picturesque 
figures of the new Northwest. He was born in 
Cattaraugus County, New York, in 1834, and in 
1854 began his legal education under his uncle, 
Sidney Edgerton, of Akron, Ohio, one of the most 
prominent lawyers of the Western Reserve. He 
married Miss Harriet P. Fenn in 1858. He served 
in the army until 1863, when he retired on ac- 
count of broken health, and went to Idaho, whither 
his uncle had preceded him as Governor of the 
Territory. The next year the Territory was di- 
vided, and Mr. Edgerton became Governor of 
Montana, and young Sanders settled in Virginia 
City. He soon became prominent as a lawyer, 
and was chosen Prosecuting Attorney. In this 
office he distinguished himself by his ability and 
absolute fearlessness. In 1868 he removed to 
Helena, Montana. Montana in those days was in- 
fested with “ road agents,” and it was due to him, 
in no small degree, that the famous “ Vigilantes” 
succeeded in restoring the reign of law and order 
in the Territory. He brought the notorious 
Slade to justice, and it was on his motion, when 
there was some hesitation about the carrying out 
of the sentence imposed by the improvised court 
of the Vigilantes, that the murderer George Ives 
was “ forthwith hung.” 

Colonel Sanders is a pronounced partisan, and 
in his political speeches he often refers to his 
Democratic opponents as “ the left wing of Price’s 
army.” He will be a hearty supporter of a Fed- 
eral election bill, and in general of all “ bloody 
shirt” legislation. He is one of the readiest im- 
promptu talkers in the country, and many stories 
are told of his marvellous power of extempore 
eloquence. He is equally at home before a Vigi- 
lance Committee, a board of railway directors, a 
Browning Society, or a political mass-meeting. 
Colonel Sanders has been a recognized leader of 
the Republican party in Montana for twenty-five 
years. He was a member of the Territorial Le- 
gislature in 1872, 74, ’76, and’78. Several times 
he has been the candidate for Territorial Delegate 
to Congress, but has failed to overcome the Demo- 
cratic majority. His nomination for Senator by 
the Republicans was almost a foregone conclu- 
sion. He is the foremost man in his party in 
Montana, and is likely to make his mark in the 
Senate at Washington. 
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CHANCELLOR HENRY R. 
PIERSON, LL.D. 


CHANCELLOR Pirrson, who died at Albany on 
January 1st, was an exemplary type of that sturdy 
and solid worth which appeals to the esteem of 
all classes of the community. During his long 
life of usefulness he had filled many positions of 
the highest trust and importance, and so filled 
them as to be a model for his fellows. He fell 
a victim to an attack of capillary bronchitis, in- 
duced from the prevalent influenza. He had been 
ill for only eight days, and till within a very brief 
period before his death his condition had not been 
esteemed dangerous. 

Chancellor Pierson was born at Charleston, 
Montgomery County, New York, on June 13, 1819, 
of sturdy farmer stock. ll his early years were 
spent in rustic pursuits, and the exercise obtained 
in out-door life probably. contributed largely to 
the sturdy physique which characterized him. 
Farm life, however, did not prevent him from 
giving time to the cultivation of that love of 
books to which his tastes led him. He had al- 
ready acquired a marked degree of self-education 
when he left home at the age of twenty-one to 
teach school at Salem, New York, with the idea 
of earning money for the discharge of his college 
expenses. He was enabled to enter Union Col- 
lege in 1843 in the Sophomore class, and gradu- 
ated with honors in 1846. In his class were sev- 
eral men who afterward became notable, such as 
John M. Gregory, Governor John T. Hoffman, and 
Howard Potter. Aftera brief period of law study 
in Cherry Valley, the young man entered the of- 
fice of Judge Gilbert M. Speir, in New York city, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1848. He at once 
formed a law partnership with Hon. Abijah Mann, 
which lasted for many years, and made the firm 
one of the best known in New York. The atten- 
tion of Mr. Pierson, however, was quickly turned 
to railway matters, for which he seemed to have 
a special talent. He resided in Brooklyn from 
1849 to 1869, and during that period served as 
President of the Board of Education, and likewise 
of the Board of Aldermen, in both of which offices 
he secured the warm approval of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He was also elected a State Senator for 
his district in 1866, and served with great useful. 
ness. He had retired from legal practice in 1860, 
and became President of the Brooklyn City Rail- 
road. This position he held for nine years, till 
he was persuaded to go West to assume the func. 
tions of financial agent of the Chicago and North- 






































































































COLONEL WILBUR FP. 


western Railroad. He speedily discovered such 
ability that he was made Vice-presideit of the 
company, and filled that office for two years. Mr. 
Pierson then returned East to assume the duties 
of managing director of the 
New York Central road, and 
thenceforward made his home 
at Albany. Two years later, 
in 1878, he was elected to the 
Assembly, where he held the 
chairmanship of two of the 
most important committees— 
Cities and Railways. As a 
man of business he did not, 
however, confine his attention 
to railway management, but 
instituted a successful bank- 
ing establishment, with which 
he remained permanently iden- 
tified. 

He had always been warmly 
interested in questions of edu- 
cation. In 1870 he had been 
elected a trustee of Union Col- 
lege, of the Albany Medical 
College, and of the Dudley Ob- 
servatory. The Legislature in 
1872 made him a Regent of 
the University of the State of 
New York, in which position 
he succeeded Erastus Corning. 
He was appointed to the Vice- 
Chancellorship in 1878, when 
Erastus C. Benedict became 
Chancellor ; and when Mr. Ben- 
edict’s death in 1881 made a 
vacancy in the Chancellorship, 
Mr. Pierson was at once pro- 
moted to this important and 
responsible place, which he has 
since filled with great ability 
and judgment. 

Chancellor Pierson was a 
man of fine physique and impressive personal as- 
pect. The singular geniality of temperament 
which softened his dominant qualities of ener- 
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HARPER'S 


gy and force made him as warm- 
ly beloved by his friends as he 
was universally esteemed. His 
early experiences in farming life 
left him strongly attached to 
rustic pursuits, and during the 
closing years of his life he was 
much interested in carrying on 
practical and experimental farm- 
ing on the fine country estate 
near Albany which he possessed. 
He was a fine type of executive 
energy united with cultivated 
and vigorous intellectual quali- 
ties, and a man of great public 
capacity. He received the de- 
gree of LL.D. in 1874. 


GEORGE HENRY 
BOKER. 


Mr. G. H. Boxer, honorably 
known as poet, dramatist, and 
diplomat, died on January 2d, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age, 
at his residence in Philadelphia, 
of athroat affection, from which 
he had been suffering for sev- 
eral years. He had been confin- 
ed to his bed for nearly a month, 
and the fatal termination of his 
illness was unexpected, as he had 
rallied only a few days before 
his death in a way to promise con- 
valescence. Mr. Boker, born in 
1823, belonged toa wealthy Phil- 
adelphia family, and inherited 
the easy and graceful culture 
which stamped his literary work, 
His ancestry, originally French, 
was also partly Dutch by removal to Holland, 
and finally became located in England. The 
family then became identified with the Quaker 
sect, and on coming to America, settled natu- 
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rally in Philadelphia. His father was a noted 
financier, and he himself became the heir of an 
ample fortune at an early age. He was gradu- 
ated at Princeton College in 
1842, in the same class with 
Theodore L. Cuyler, John P. 
Stockton, Senator Colquit, and 
Charles Godfrey Leland. He 
finished his studies at the age 
of nineteen,and wedding short- 
ly after a Miss Riggs, he went 
abroad for prolonged travel. 
His literary tastes, which had 
been pronounced in college, 
rapidly ripened into productive 
work, and in 1848 his first vol- 
ume of poems, Zhe Lesson of 
Life, was given to the public. 
The following year came a 
tragedy, Calagno, based on a 
Spanish story, which was very 
favorably received, and it was 
also a play of acting merit, as 
it was put on the stage in both 
England and America. There 
followed within a few years 
Anne Boleyn, Leonor De Guz- 
man, and Francesa Da Rimi- 
ni. The latter-named drama, 
originally produced, at the 
Broadway Theatre in New 
York, in 1855, with E. L. Dav- 
enport as Lanciotto, was very 
successfully revived in 1883 
modified by the author, and it 
by Lawrence Barrett, in a form 
became a permanent. feature 
of the actor’s repertory. Other 
plays written by Mr. Boker, 
though never acted, were The 
Betrothal and Widow's 
Marriage. His books of col- 
lected poems, in addition to 
The Lesson of Life, were’ Plays 
- and Poems (1856); Poems of 
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the War (1864); Street Lyrics and Kénigsmark and 
Other Poems (1869); and The Book of the Dead 
(1882). 

Mr. Boker from the outset of the civil war 
was an ardent patriot and a prominent member 
of the Republican party. In association with 
Morton, McMichael], and a few others, he founded 
the Union League Club in 1862, and this*soon 
became a power in war politics. He was such 
an uncompromising Unionist that he was drawn 
into more than one bitter feud, and it was said that 
his life was several times threatened by political 
enemies. His diplomatic career began in 1872, 
when President Grant gazetted him as minister 
to Turkey ; here Mr. Boker displayed at once bril- 
liant aptitudes for his new profession. He inter- 
ested himself in securing certain needed reforms 
in the jurisdiction of native courts in Turkey and 
Egypt over foreigners, and valuable decorations 
and gifts were urged on him by the Sultan and 
the Khedive, honors which he was obliged to de- 
cline. Thence he was promoted, with the most 
flattering testimonials from the State Department 
at Washington, to the St. Petersburg mission, 
and in this new field he acquitted himself with 
such tact and ability as to win the warmest es- 
teem of the Emperor and his chancellors. It 
was through Mr. Boker’s negotiations that Russia, 
Turkey, and Egypt took part in the Philadelphia 
Exposition in 1876, and that the Czar announced 
himself so emphatically on the side of the United 
States at the time of the Virginius trouble. He 
was in the diplomatic service for six years, and 
it was said that Alexander and his Chancellor, 
Prince Gortschakoff, made a personal request 
that he should not be removed. 

After Mr. Boker’s withdrawal from diplomacy 
he ceased to be connected with public life, and 
occupied himself with social and literary interests, 
His culture and polish as a man of the world 
made him a notable figure, and the impression he 
produced was heightened by a noble physique 
and carriage. His poetic faculty, which is his 
title to literary remembrance, vibrated with no 
lofty and original strain, but flowed with an easy 
and affluent grace, marked by extreme finish, and 
not without occasional outbursts of a genuine fire, 
which give him honorable rank among the dit 
minores of American verse. Some of his shorter 
poems, such as “Sheridan, Sheridan, Cavalry 
Sheridan,” “ The Ivory Carver,” “The Podesta’s 
Daughter,” and “ A Dirge for a Soldier,” rose at 
once to a popularity which has remained per- 
manent. 





THE MONEY MARKET ONCE 
MORE. 


Tose who are concerned in the financial busi- 
ness centring in New York for which the com- 
mon and convenient name is Wall Street, will 
admit that the money market of the end of De- 
cember and beginning of January deserves a 
chapter to itself. People at a distance, if en- 
gaged in business so as to know by experience 
the difference between tight and easy money, 
will be interested to know how matters went in 
New York round the turn of the year, and prob- 
ably congratulate themselves on being elsewhere 
and differently occupied. : Preparations for Jan- 
uary disbursements were larger than usual, and 
the gathering together by a very large number of 
corporations of the money needed to pay their cou- 
pons on the first business day of January caused, 
as usual, some curtailment of facilities among 
borrowers. The banks themselves, in spite of 
their slender reserves, were obliged to increase 
their loans, and in general they did all that could 
reasonably have been expected of them in that 
respect. The rates for call loans became irreg- 
ular; some institutions taking a pride in not rais- 
ing their charge above 6 per cent. interest, while 
others, acting with the freedom of private lend- 
ers, took all they could get—25 per cent. or 
more. The Treasury had upward of eight mill- 
ions of interest to pay at the beginning of Jan- 
uary, and this amount was of vastly more im- 
portance to the market than any similar sum 
from corporations, because it was to come out 
of the Treasury vaults, and be so much clear 
addition to the money afloat. The importance 
of getting this money out in advance of the 
due date, and while the necessary preparations 
for ordinary payments of interest were on foot, 
was urged upon the Treasury. On Saturday night, 
December 28th, notice was sent out from the 
Treasury that checks for over seven millions of 
interest had just been mailed, and that quite pos- 
sibly by Monday or Tuesday the Seeretary might 
order them cashed at once, as a convenience to 
holders, but not with any reference to supposed 
stringency in the money market. This affecta- 
tion of indifference to notorious facts was brush- 
ed away on Monday morning, December 30th, 
and by noon of that day the Assistant Treasurer 
at New York was instructed to cash the January 
interest checks and coupons as soon as presented. 
The relief was given as late as it could well be, 
and was given grudgingly. The comments cur- 
rent on Secretary Windom’s action and its man- 
ner would not look well in print; but it would 
have been worth his while as a public officer to 
hearthem. When business was resumed yesterday, 
after the New-Year’s holiday, rates were anywhere 
from 10 to 40 per cent.; the highest rate being 
late in the day, and ascribed to manipulation of 
its own loans by one of the national banks. This 
afternoon. money fell to 5 per cent., and c! 2d 
easy at that figure or less, though most of the 
day’s business had been at 12 to 15 per cent. It 
is not certain that this return to ease will last, 
though it seems that there is an increased dispo- 
sition to promote ease in money, and this is im- 
portant when bank resery'=, as now, are slender. 
The market for call loans in New York is very 
important ; the loans are made on pledge of good 
stocks and bonds current at the Stock Exchange, 
and of:market value 20.per cent..or-more in ex- 
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cess of the money borrowed. They constitute 
the means of meeting the fluctuating demandg 
from day to day of the financial houses and their 
thousands of clients all over the country. It jg 
as legitimate a branch of the money market ag 
that for commercial discounts, or that for time 
loans on pledge of collateral security. It cannot 
be evaded by taking time loans instead, for the 
reason that the amounts involved vary too greatly 
to permit of the substitution of that kind of bor. 
rowing. And it is an unfortunate feature of it 
that most of the borrowing has to be done in the 
service of clients who will not pay more than the 
legal rate of interest, which is 6 per cent. It ig 
lawful in New York to agree upon any rate of 
interest for demand loans of $5000 or upward 
but this is so recent that the client still plants 
himself upon the legal rate; and, besides, there 
is no official rate to which reference can be made, 
The latter defect may perhaps be remedied, but 
not until the banks agree upon a uniform rate 
for first-class call loans, announced day by day, 

What, then, can be done to improve the pre. 
sent state of things? Improvement is certainly 
needed, as the rates just quoted are penal, though 
these and worse are familiar to every one of long 
experience in New York. The main thing is to 
get out of the Treasury the money which lies 
there in excess of sound business requirements, 
The purchase of bonds and the deposit of Trea- 
sury money in national banks,are the two re. 
sources of the Secretary; but the offerings of 
bonds have been trifling for several days past, 
and Mr. Windom has pronounced against depos- 
its in national banks with as much emphasis as 
if he had never read the Currency Act of 1864, 
which authorizes them. It would be a great re. 
lief if the fund in the Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of surrendered bank-notes, now sixty-nine 
millions, could be rapidly reduced. All the de. 
tails of the surrender of bank-notes are known 
to the Currency Bureau, and this knowledge, one 
would suppose, could be turned to account in 
hastening their redemption, and consequently the 
liberation of the impounded lawful money, if only 
the official mind could be convinced of the im- 
portance of time in this respect. ‘The money 
market will do the best it can with the funds in 
its own control; let the Treasury yield up its idle 
hoard, and nothing more can be asked. But Mr. 
Windom must administer the Treasury with full 
use of his lawful powers of relief, or he will find 
that a large reduction of taxation is more vital to 
himself than even to the rest of us. 

Henry J, Macpona.p. 
New York, Friday evening, January 3, 1890. 





POOR HUMANITY! 


Tur common lot is one of sorrow say—at least—the 
pessimists, they who look at the worst side. Certainly 
what would otherwise be a bright existence is often 
shadowed by some ailment that overhangs it like a 
pall, obscuring perpetually the radiance that else 
would light the path. Such an ailment, and a very 
common one, is nervousness, or, in other words, 
weakness of the nervous system, a condition only 
irremediable where inefficient or improper means are 
taken to relieve it. The concurrent experience of 
nervous people who have persistently used Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters is, that it conquers entirely super- 
sensitiveness of the nerves, as well as diseases—so 
called—which are invited and sustained by their 
chronic weakness. As the nerves gain stamina from 
the great tonic the trouble disappears. Use the Bit- 
ters for malaria, rheumatism, biliousness, and kidney 
troubles.—[A dv. J 





IMPERIAL GRANUM 
Is the safest, most reliable, and wholesome Foon 
for Infants and Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing 
Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mars. Winst.ow’s Sootrutne Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


A SPECIFIC FOR THROAT DISEASES. 
Brown’s Bronoutat Trocurs have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, and Sore Throat. They are exceedingly 
effective. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cts.—[Adv.] 








Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them eat 
(Adv. 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 


. Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.-{Adv.] 














Nioworson’s Liquid Bread is a pure malt extract, 
containing less than 3 per cent. of alcohol. It meets 
the popular want, and is for sale by all druggists. Its 
rapid and constantly increasing sale proves that its 
merit is appreciated.—[Adv.] 





CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Whitens the hands, softens the skin. 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





Buatr’s Prtts.—Great po Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Sure, Prompt, and Effective. At druggists 
—[Adv.] 





We recommend the use of Ancostura Brtters to 
our friends who suffer with dyspepsia.—{ 4 dv.] 





Dr. Lyon’s Perreot Tooth Pownrr. Whitens the 
teeth and purifies the breath. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 
me a for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 2c. 
—[Adv.] i 





Tur weakness and debility which result from illness 
may be speedily overcome by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This is a safe, but powerful tonic, assists di- 
gestion, regulates the liver and kidneys, and cleanses 
the blood of all germs of disease.—[Adv.] 
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MAY HAINES AND ISA BOWMAN AS 
THE TWO PRINCES. 


7 stage in New York city has seldom made 
such an interesting manifestation as it makes 
at present of the resources of dramatic and scenic 
art as applied to the works of Shakespeare. As 
You Like Jt has been produced at Daly’s Theatre, 
with Miss Ada Rehan as Rosalind. Richard the 
Third has been produced at Palmer’s Theatre, with 
Mr. Mansfield as Gloster. Twelfth Night has been 
produced at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, with Miss 
Marie Wainwright as Viola. In each case the 
effort has been made to give the play not only a 
correct and impressive stage setting, but an intel- 
lectual, sympathetic, and adequate interpretation. 
These three presentations of Shakespeare came 
simultaneously, and have progressed side by side, 
and all of them have prospered. The s.ccessful 
result of this form of theatrical enterprise is a 
denotement equally of potential artistic achieve- 
ment and of popular appreciation. 
The audience for the best things in art has al- 
ways been a small audience. Milton described 
it as fit though few. It may be doubted whether 
the public ever attends a Shakespearian perform- 
ance, or any performance, in the first instance, 
for the sake of its artistic merit. An extraneous 
allurement of some sort must first exist to awaken 
public interest. When once the attention of the 
community is obtained, the artistic charm may 
suffice to hold it. Mr. Mansfield was a long time 
in building up his personal reputation ; in diffus- 
ing knowledge of the fact that he is an excep- 
tional actor; in convincing the people that what- 
ever he undertakes to do will be done in a unique 
manner—a manner marked by distinctive and 
piquant attributes—and therefore will be worthy 
of regard. He was a public performer for many 
years before he gained his first great success with 
the remarkable embodiment of Chevrial in A 
Parisian Romance. He supplemented that with 
his ghastly, terrible, pathetic, and darkly imagi- 
native impersonation of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
and with that achievement his preparatory work 
was complete. The community might not, and 
probably would not, have cared to see Shake- 
speare’s tragedy of Richard the Third. It isa 
boisterous and repulsive play, and it has never 
been popular. Certainly no considerable “‘ busi- 
ness” has ever been done with it except for brief 
periods, with Edmund Kean, G. F. Cooke, and the 
elder and younger Booth; but no sooner did Mr. 
Mansfield announce himself as Gloster than the 
public mind became excited with an eager desire 
to see him play it. He first acted the part in 
London, at the Globe Theatre, about a year ago, 
and subsequently returning to America, which is 
his home, he began his present theatrical season 
with it last October, in Boston. Mr. Mansfield, it 
should be said, has had his career on the English 
as well as on the American stage. He was born in 
Heligoland, and is the son of the once famous 
vocalist Madame Rudersdorf. But practically 
he is an American, and his rank is with Ameri- 
can actors. 

In choosing his characters for the stage, Mr. 
Mansfield has hitherto acted upon a principle 
which eventually he will be constrained to aban- 
don. He has ignored the element of human sym- 

pathy. 
chosen to depict are, in the main, obnoxious types. 
No actor has ever yet succeeded in holding a high 
and permanent place in the regard of mankind 
through the assumption of monsters. An actor 
may momentarily startle and thrill the human 
heart in such characters as Iago, Iachimo, Ludo- 
vico, Pescara, and Sir Giles Overreach, but he can- 
not permanently hold it in them. If his fame is 
to be universal, genuine, and continuous, he must 
inspire affection as well as admiration. It is not 


The types of human nature that he ha” 
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a question of desert; it is a’ question of radical 
law. Edwin Booth’s great fame, for example, was 
not gained in Iago—of which part his embodi- 
ment is peerless—but in Hamlet and Richelieu 
and King Lear. Jefferson’s consummate victory 
was won not with coarse, eccentric comicalities, 
such as Shingle and Batkins and Paul Pry, but 
with the poetical and lovable character of Rip 
Van Winkle. An actor who possesses them will 
always be admired for his genius and his artistic 
capacity; but the extent, continuity, and growth 
of his success, making him an integral part of 
the vital experience of his time, depend on his 
assumption of characters that are sympathetic. 
The late John Gilbert gave a marvellous perform- 
ance of Caliban; but this community knew and 
admired and loved him, not for his Caliban, but 
for his Dornton, Sir Peter Teazle, and Jesse Rural. 
Henry Irving gives a great embodiment of Louis 








in this man’s soul, to make him, to a certain ex- 
tent, an object of compassion. His work is meant 
to be the portraiture of a man, and not of a 
malignant reptile. It may be that this ideal is 
somewhat inharmonious with Shakespeare’s con- 
ception. But Richard the Third is not one of 
Shakespeare’s most definite tragedies. Its style 
is diffuse and vagrant. It makes a wild jumble 
of historic events. It distorts facts and builds 
largely on rumors and surmises. It does not ex- 
press the poet’s conception of Richard’s character 
with absolute and incessant distinctness. It 
makes Richard describe himself in such terms 
that if he were taken at his word, and depicted 
according to his own description, he would appear 
as a hideous combination of Quasimodo and Quilp. 
Its greatest dramatic effect is dependent on the 
operation of remorse in the soul of a murderer, 
and yet it leaves even the most studious of its 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD AS RICHARD IIL 


XI. ; but his place in the hearts of this generation 
was gained by his performances of Mathias, Le- 
surques, Hamlet, and Dr. Primrose. Mr. Mans- 
field has now gained the public eye and the pub- 
lie confidence. No other young actor stands in 
a more auspicious attitude toward the tragic stage 
and the society by which it is valued and sustain- 
ed. But Mr. Mansfield will surely find that he 
cannot successfully restrict himself to the repre- 
sentation of demons. 

His choice of Shakespeare’s Gloster, however, 
viewed in the light of his peculiar and exceptional 
treatment of that character, was a step in the 
right direction. He seems to have recognized in- 
stinctively the need that exists of presenting this 
character not “ply as hateful, but also as piti- 
able. He does not obscure or soften its enormi- 
ty; but he has tried by a strong accentuation of 
Richard’s remorse, and by a vigorous and pathetic 
portrayal of the struggle between good and evil 


readers completely in the dark as to the moment 
when the remorse of Gloster begins to be felt or 
to affect his conduct. The actor is therefore jus- 
tified in forming an ideal that shall be consonant 
with a sound general theory of human nature, 
and that can be made productive of good dra- 
matic effects. This is all that Mr. Mansfield has 
ventured to do. He presents Gloster not as a 
character that is entirely developed and rounded 
(as it must, however, be admitted that he seems 
to be in Shakespeare), but as a 
character that is being devel- 
oped; and he makes Gloster’s 
mental and spiritual perturba- 
tion almost coincident with his 
commission of the crimes that 
mark his course. This is the 
distinctive novelty of Mr. Mans- 
field’s embodiment. He has ar- 
ranged the piece, in five acts, MISS 


partly according to the original, and partly ac- 
cording to the plan that was adopted by Cibber. 
His .book is not so good a one—because not so 
faithful to Shakespeare, and not so conservative 
of the pivotal effects and splendid passages of 
the original piece—as that which was made by 
Edwin Booth about fourteen years ago; yet it is 
a good book, scholar-like and practical. " He in- 
troduces Gloster at the age of nineteen, in the 
year 1471; and thereafter he intimates lapses of 
time, denoting their effect by certain changes in 
Gloster’s aspect and demeanor, and presents him 
later, at thirty and thirty-three. By this means 
he is enabled to win attention not only to Glos- 
ter’s deeds, but to the emotions that commingle 
and contend in his soul. 

No previous actor has done this, in the whole 
long history of Shakespeare’s play, the invariable 
custom having been to make the character all 
alacrity, expedition, infernal self-poise,and dead- 
ly will, until the ghost scene on the night before 
Bosworth Field, and then suddenly to display it 
in agony and collapse. Edmund Kean, to be sure, 
introduced the weird and blood-curdling effect 
of dark presentiments in the king’s mood just 
before the tent scene, and Edwin Booth, by a 
subtle and magnificent stroke of genius, indicated 
the beginning of Richard’s discomfiture as coin- 
cident with his audit of his mother’s curse (in the 
fourth scene of Act IV. in the original piece). 
But the stage custom has been the presentation 
of a concrete character, finished and continually 
in rapid action, and not a character unfolding it- 
self, with the concomitants of physical alteration, 
under the pressure of experience. The stage 
Richard of the past was a specious hypocrite, a 
sardonic scoffer, and a resolute, cruel, and “ sud- 
den” brute. His cool and glittering malice and 
his smiling treachery were almost comical, but 
he never became interesting as a man till just 
before the end of his career. Mr. Mansfield, 
without ceasing to present him as a hypocrite, 
a scoffer, and a miscreant, has tried to present 
him all the way through as a man. There may 
not be positive and absolute authority for this in 
the original text of Shakespeare, yet it ought to 
be remembered that the drift of that text is not 
definite. Besides, the justification of an actor’s 
method must be sought in the effect it produces. 
Mr. Mansfield’s treatment of the part abates its 
impetuosity during the earlier scenes, and this is 
a defective result; but during the later seenes— 
in fact, from an early point in the progress of 
the story—it insures for his embodim<at of this 
haunted murderer the human interes. that might 
naturally follow a man who is haggard in suf- 
fering no less than nimble in crime. The per- 
formance is somewhat deficient in superficial 
animation. This Richard does not “bustle,” 
and is not sufficiently the man of whom it is 
so significantly said that “ills by him but 
thought are half performed.” But the perform- 
ance is deeply and darkly freighted with the por- 
traiture of introspection, and with the thrilling 
and informing aspects of a human experience at 
once terrible and pathetic. Mr. Mansfield has 
contrived a scene in the throne-room just after 
the king is apprised that his nephews have been 
murdered which is at once weird, grim, and 
touching in its portrayal of the lonely anguish of 
victorious crime, and which, alike in its plan and 
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its details, is worthy of an actor of the most sub- 
tle insight and the finest executive power. The 
subsequent dream scene, wherein the king lies 
asleep, writhing in agony, while the dim ghosts 
of his victims drift upon the misty air through 
the tents of his midnight camp, comes as the 
natural sequence of this convulsive visitation of 
terror and remorse, when in the darkening hall 
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of state a single ray of sunset light pierces through 
the tall Gothic window and smites the monarch’s 
hand with the malediction of innocent blood. The 
frenzied awakening, likewise, when, as played by 
Mr. Mansfield, Richard for one horrible moment 
mistakes the literal figure of Catesby for yet 
another spectre, is likewise in the direct sequence 
of this exposition. 

Mr. Mansfield has not hesitated to borrow from 
a more authentic history of Richard’s life than 
that which is intertwined with Shakespeare’s 
tragedy certain side-lights with which to illumine 
his image of the slandered king. His great sigh 
of sorrow when saying that Queen Anne is dead 
is meant to denote the bereavement of love. But 
this is not warranted in Shakespeare. The play 
cannot be squared with history. There is not 
the slightest evidence, for example, to prove that 
Henry the Sixth was slain by Richard. There is 
not the slightest evidence to prove that Clarence 
—who indeed was tried and condemned by his 
peers—did not die a natural death when he ex- 
pired in the Tower. And whatever may have been 
the fate of the sons of Edward, it was not the 


Duke of Gloster, but his enemy the Duke of 
Buckingham, who seems to have been at the bot- 
tom of it. The mother of those boys, it is not 
denied, subsequently placed herself in Richard’s 
power—coming out of sanctuary, wherein she 
might safely have remained—and agreed to the 
marriage of her daughter with his son, who died 
in boyhood. And as to Anne Neville, it is cer- 
tain that Richard loved her dearly, and that the 
immediate cause of her demise was grief for the 
death of their child. It is useless, however, to 
go into this branch of the subject. Shakespeare 
has followed Sir Thomas More in blackening for 
all time the character of this prince, and Shake- 
speare’s portrait will never be invalidated. Be- 
sides it is Shakespeare’s Richard and not the 
Richard of impartial history that Mr. Mansfield has 
undertaken to interpret, and his road accordingly 
lies more or less between hedges. He has aroused 


a wide-spread interest and stimulated lively discus- 
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sion, and this is not confined to the 
circles of Shakespearian scholar- 
ship. The production is eminently 
one that was intended for the peo- 
ple. It contains fourteen scenes, 
no one of which is over-long, and 
these are set in eleven-stage pic- 
tures of great beauty, painted_by 
William Telbin, Bruce-Smith, and 
E.G. Banks, The opening scene, 
in which no words are spoken, is a 
picturesque and spirited view of 
the Tower of London, gorgeous in 
brilliant morning sunshine, with 
its gay standards streaming in the 
fresh summer breeze, while a rich- 
lv diversified procession, escorting, 
Elizabeth, queen of Edward IV., 
enters beneath its grim embattled 
gate. Throughout the piece Eng- 
lish architecture of the fifteenth 
century is copied with great fideli- 
ty. The wooing of Lady Anne is 
shown to occur in a sweetly pas- 
toral bit of the road toward Chert- 
sey, the city of London, with old 
St. Paul’s spire, being dimly visi- 
ble in the distance. The state 
chambers are massive and opu- 
lent, and a profound effect of 
haunted gloom and grisly menace 
has been created in the composi- 
tion and color of the camp scene 
and the battle-field. Mr. Mans- 
field ends the piece with a combat 
based on the spirited narrative of 
Hume. The principal features of 
the cast are Lady Anne by Miss 
Beatrice Cameron, Queen Eliza- 
beth by Miss Ada Dyas, the Duch- 
ess of York by Madame Ponisi, 
the Duke of Buckingham by Mr. 
D. H. Harkins, Lord Hastings by 
Mr. Druce, the Prince of Wales by Miss May 
Haines, and the Earl of Richmond by Mr. Atkins 
Lawrence. Miss Cameron’s performance is es- 
pecially thoughtful, fervid, and sincere. 

Against the one Shakespeare tragedy stand the 
two Shakespeare comedies. In his production of 
As You Like It Mr. Daly undertakes a peculiarly 
bold venture. This is not the first time that this 
sagacious and energetic manager has brought ont 
As You Like It, for it was he who introduced the 
beautiful Mrs. Scott-Siddons to the American stage 
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ADA REHAN AS ROSALIND.—<Act /. 


as Rosalind twenty years ago, and it was under 
his management that Mrs. Clara Jennings and 
Miss Fanny Davenport severally first appeared 
here in that character. But As You Like It has 
been frequently performed within the last twenty 
years, and it is not as fresh a piece for the pub- 
lic as several other Shakespeare comedies are 
that might be named. Furthermore, because of 
its delicate, dream-like character, its poetical at- 
mosphere, and its evanescent beauty, it is a piece 
that never could be counted on as certain to 
please the people. Mr. Daly, however, had this 
strong allurement to offer—that he could present 
Miss Ada Rehan as Rosalind, and that he could 
announce such a production of As You Like It 
as should prove a worthy companion to his fine 
revivals of The Merry Wives of Windsor, A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream, and The Taming of the 
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Shrew. His proclamation proved amply effica- 
cious. The desire to see Miss Rehan as Rosa- 
lind was general and eager,and once seen his 
presentation of this delicious pastoral play was 
found to be invested with altogether exceptional 
attributes of novel charm, and therefore a spec- 
tacle to be witnessed as often as possible. For 
the first time in its history this piece has been 
dressed in one invariable garb of spring. The 
spectator sees no color that is not soft, tender, 
and pleasing; hears no sound that is not glad; 
and apprehends nothing but jollity. No mourn- 
ful sentiment of exile is permitted to tinge those 
free and airy forest scenes with even a fleeting 
shadow of regret. No “melancholy Jaques,” 
substituting ponderous solemnity for quizzical eyn- 
icism, is allowed to drench the happy 
foresters of Arden with the oratorical 
sonority of a funeral sermon. Even 
the old English melodies that are inter- 
spersed through the piece are slightly 
quickened so that they may not strike 
the chord of sadness. Since the ob- 
ject of the play, howsoever intertwined 
with a purpose of whimsical pleasant- 
ry, is)the exposition of righteous and 
fortunate love, since the current of it 
ripples along in a silver rivulet of 
mirth, and since the culmination of it 
is absolute happiness, nothing in the 
Stage investiture or treatment of it 
should be even momentarily chilled 
with sorrow. This is the ground-plan 
of the revival, and this plan has been 
perfectly accomplished. Not a single 
false note occurs, unless it be the epi- 
logue—which does not sound _ like 
Shakespeare—which was written for a 
boy to speak, and which is but a paltry 
tag tosuch alovely play. Certain rank 
lines usually spoken by Touchstone are 
omitted. That ancient blemish “ The 
Cuckoo Song,” which was foisted upon 
this piece in Garrick’s time, has been 
removed, while all the music for which 
Shakespeare provided is retained. 
The two pages appear and sing for 
Touchstone “There was a Lover and 
his Lass.” The passages descriptive 
of Jaques and the “poor sequesterd 
stag” are restored to the First Lord, 
and are spoken in their proper place. 
An actor and not merely a gymnast is 
cast for Charles the Wrestler. Much 
new and felicitous stage business is in- 
terpolated. The second act is ended 
With the song of the winter wind. And 
by a skilful blending of set pieces with 
panorama tke effect is secured of 
boundless extent and opulent luxuri- 
ance in the breezy clearings and sun- 
dappled glades of the fanciful forest 
of Arden. 

With the single exception of Lady 
Macbeth, no woman in Shakespeare 
1s so much in controversy as Ro- 
salind. The character is thought to be almost 
unattainable, and for an actress to attempt 
Rosalind who has never yet played the part is 
deemed an act of temerity. An ideal that is lofty, 
but at the same time is vague, seems to possess 
the Shakespeare scholar, accompanied by the pro- 

found conviction that it never can be fulfilled. 
Only a few actresses have obtained ample recog- 
nition as Rosalind, chief among them being Mrs. 
Pritchard, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Dancer, Dora Jor- 








BELCH, AND PERCY BROOKE AS 
AGUECHEEK. 


dan, Louisa Nesbitt, Helen Faucit, Ellen Tree,Mrs 
Barrow, Rose Coghlan, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Scott- 
Siddons, Mrs. Langtry, Miss Litton, and Mary An- 
derson. Others have attempted it, but with no ap- 
preciable advantage of result. There are obvious 
difficulties in the way of giving a fine perform- 
ance of Rosalind; and yet the character is not 
obscure. Shakespeare built the comedy of As 
You Like Jt upon the basis of a romance, partly 
in prose and partly in verse, by his contempo- 
rary, Thomas Lodge (it was published in 1592, 
dedicated to the Lord of Hunsdon), called, “ Ro- 
salynde: Euphues Golden Legacy: Found after 
his death in his Cell at Silexedra: Bequeathed 
to Philautus Sonnes nursed up with their Father 
in England.” In that book he found the story 
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ter she veils a passionate temperament, sensitive 
to every fine impulse and every lovely influence. 
The reason why she is not more often embodied 
in a competent and enthralling manner is that 
her enchanting quality is something that cannot 
be assumed—it must be possessed ; it must exist 
in the fibre of the individual, and its expression 
will then be spontaneous. Art can accomplish 
much, but it cannot supply the inherent captiva- 
tion that constitutes the puissance of Rosalind. 
Miss Ada Rehan has made a brilliant hit in the 
part, first, because she possesses this quality, and, 
secondly, because the method of her art is the 
fluent method of natural grace. She does not 
try to be anything more than a woman. She 
does not grope after abstract meanings. She 
dashes into the woodland frolic in a mood of 
gleeful happiness ; and the image of buoy: nt 
womanhood that she embodies is sweetly reckless, 
because absolutely innocent as well as ardently 
impetuous. The performance is marked by in- 
cessant movement and sparkle, 
and yet it does not become mo- 
notonous or insincere, because it 
is so continuously fraught with 
suggestiveness of the pure, whole- 
some, simple, happy, and bounte- 
ous nature that is beneath it. 
Those courtship passages in the 
forest, wherein the boy plays the 
woman, drag wearily when the 
Rosalind is not the actual woman 
of Shakespeare’s dream. In Miss 
Rehan’s hands they run with the 
sparkle of the brvok in spring- 
time. Her spirit is in the person- 
ation, and her spirit brims over 
with its affluence equally of feel- 
ing and of frolic. Rosalind is not 
one of the cold- experimental wo- 
men who stop short with wishing 
to be loved; sheis herself a lover, 
and the crowning ecstasy of her 
beautiful life comes in that gold- 
en hour when at length she is sure 
of Orlando’s fidelity. Few emo- 
tions that women feel are of a 
more sacred character than this 
one that must be experienced and 
conveyed by the representative of 
Shakespeare’s favorite heroine. 
Miss Rehan has obtained a great 
and lasting success in her art because she rises 
naturally to the height of this character and sus- 
tains herself easily at that poise. The excellence 
of the impersonation will of course be disputed 
at first ; but this is only another sign of its merit. 
Such a work cannot be injured by the shafts of 
detraction. It passes into the history of the 
stage, and it will abide there. 

The popularity of As You Like It at Daly’s 
Theatre has been enhanced by the associate per- 
formances of Orlando by Mr. John Drew, Jaques 
by Mr. George Clarke, Adam by Mr. Charles Fish- 
er, Touchstone by Mr. James Lewis, the exiled 
Duke by Mr. Charles Wheatleigh, Sylvius by Mr. 
Frederick Bond, and Celia by Miss Henrietta 
Crossman. The idea of Jaques as a blasé man, 


a dreamer, and a cynical moralist who is done 
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She is fine, but she is not of the fine strain 
of Rosalind. When Garrick revived this piece 
she was cast to Kitty Clive, whose strong point 
certainly was not sentiment, Celia needs 
force, mischief, and animal piquancy. Miss 
Crossman expresses perfectly well her tantalizing 
disposition and her satirical gayety of mood. 
The dry humor of James Lewis is harmonious 
with Touchstone, and this fine comedian, as 
thoughtful as he is droll, has given a true image 
of the wag in motley who uses his folly as a 
stalking-horse, and shoots from behind it the 
arrows of his wisdom. Mr, Drew’s impersona- 
tion of Orlando will be remembered as a form of 
grace and sentiment, picturesque in moving and 
impetuous in spirit, and carried with the easy 
skill of a trained comedian. The musical part 
of this revival is delicious. 

In his comedy of Twelfth Night Shakespeare 
takes a stronger grasp upon common life than he 
does in As You Like It. The scene is no longer 





BARTON HILL AS MALVOLIO, TWELFTH NIGHT. 


the forest of Arden; it is the city and the court. 
The poetic ideal of sweet, tender, and melancholy 
loveliness in woman could not, indeed, be more 
amply and beautifully expressed than it is in the 
character of Viola; but the predominant types of 
human nature in this comedy are humorous types, 
and these are wonderfully rich and strong. When 
Adelaide Neilson was alive to play Viola, her 
exceptional temperament—in which passion and 
glee contended like the cloud and sunshine of an 
April day—enabled her to animate the scenes of 
sentiment with an enthralling charm such as no 
puissance of humor could eclipse. While she 
was on the stage she riveted every gaze, and 
when she was absent from it her audience thought 
of her and wished for her return. This peculiar 
power has not been manifested in this part by 
any other representative of it, and it 
is not possessed by Miss Marie Wain- 
wright, who plays it now. The em- 
bodiment of Viola that is given by 
this pleasing actress commends itself 
to sympathy and admiration by phys- 
ical beauty, by demure grace of de- 
meanor, by a certain meek dignity and 
coy reserve, and by lingering sweetness 
of speech. Yet somehow the child- 
like simplicity of manner does not 
create a perfect illusion, although it 
is well assumed and well sustained. 
But altogether the practical result is 
that in Miss Marie Wainwright’s re- 
vival of Twelfth Night, the humorous 
scenes—the scenes which implicate 
Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague- 
fa cheek, Marie, the Clown, and Malvolio 
—come into the front of the pic 
ture and remain there. Sir Toby 
Belch, formidable though festive, is 
made the very genius of rosy revel by 
Mr. William Owen, an actor whose per- 
sonality and whose artistic faculty and 
resource convey a cheering intimation 
that the old-fashioned unctuousness 
of humor has not yet wholly vanished 
from the stage. Malvolio is depicted 
as equally a pitiable and a ludicrous 
type of self-love, and therefore is de- 
picted right. Mr. Barton Hill makes 
him a man of austere character, scru- 
pulous outward propriety, wedded to 
formal routine, and in dead earnest. 
Unusual care has been taken in the 
embellishment of Twelfth Night, and 
Miss Wainwright will offer it to the 
public view in many cities throughout 
the United States. Mr. Mansfield’s 
magnificent production of Richard the 
Third is also to be shown in other 
cities; and when Mr. Daly takes his 
dramatic company to Europe, as he in- 
tends to do next summer, it is prob- 
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that he has told in his play, elevating it, and 
adding to it the characters of Jaques, Touch- 
stone, Audrey, and Sir Oiiver Mar-text. That 
story of a wild girl frolicking in the woods sug- 
gested to his imagination the image of the un- 
conventional woman whom all free-minded men 
adore. The charm of Rosalind is her gypsy 
charm. She is young, handsome, pure, merry, and 
noble, and beneath a sparkling outside of nim- 
ble wit, smiling levity, and amiably satirical ban- 





with the world except to rail at it, was perfectly 
conveyed by Mr. Clarke, whose audience had the 
luxury of hearing that fine speech on the seven 
ages of man spoken as if in a half-unconscious 
mood of thinking aloud, and not with the pomp 
and flourish of declamation. Celia also is rightly 

and effectively acted by Miss Crossman, It is in 

Celia,and not in Rosalind, that Shakespeare 
_ has, according to the text of the original, given 

the slightly carnal touch of physical exuberance. 


able that he will present As You Like 
Zt in London. These three simultane- 
ous Shakespeare revivals in New York 
are manifestly such as justify a 
thoughtful consideration of their spir- 
it and influence. Movements of this kind in the 
dramatic field contemplate the gratification of a 
high order of public taste and minister to the in- 
struction as well as the recreation of the people. 
They ought to meet with encouragement, since 
in their progress the good time may arrive when 
the true function of the stage will be more 
widely appreciated than it is in this period, and 
when intelligent beings will be ashamed to say 
that they go to the theatre simply to be amused. 





SHOPPING IN LONDON. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


Tue charm that ladies find in shopping exists 
for them in London quite as much as in Paris or 
in New York, but the conditions are almost wholly 
different. The shops of London are in the main 
the little stores that we had in New York before 
the war. There are a few large shopping stores, 
such as Whiteley’s and the Army and Navy 
stores, the Civil Service Co-operative stores, and 
two or three other and smaller ones, but London 
has no such stores as New York either in extent 
or number or attractiveness. In fact, one comes 
back to New York with the certain conviction 
that it is the shoppers’ paradise. The fascina- 
tion for American ladies who shop in London lies 
in the bewildering displays in the shop windows. 
The rule that obtains in the great stores of New 
York is exactly reversed in the small shops of 
London. Here some large shopping stores dis- 
play absolutely nothing to passers-by, and those 
large stores whose windows are dressed show 
only the latest novelties or most tempting bar- 
gains. But in London everything is heaped in 
the shop windows. 

There is nothing in America to liken to a typi- 
cal London shop window. It is heaped or hung 
or packed with the most extraordinary number 
and variety of objects. Some windows are fitted 
with hanging shelves that mount from the bot- 
tom to the top of the enclosure, and all are load- 
ed with goods, while racks or lines of hooks at 
the sides of the window fill those spaces also. 
As a rule, the price is plainly marked on a ticket 
on each article. These remarkable exhibitions 
convey the idea that since there is such a variety 
exposed, the line of goods in the store must be 
absolutely complete and bewildering. The shop- 
per soon learns better. Usually there is nothing 
on the shelves or in the show-cases of which a 
sample is not to be seen in the window. To il- 
lustrate this, suppose you wished to buy scissors, 
or a silver pencil, or a lady’s “ Albert”’—as they 
call a lady’s fob chain. You would go into the 
shop that displayed the greatest variety of the 
article you wanted. Ten to one, when you went 
in and asked to see what they had in that line, 
the clerk would reach into the window and take 
out the very board or box or string of things 
that attracted your attention in the street. He 
would have no others to show you. 

But there are great shopping stores there, and 
it is the mission of this chapter to describe the 
greatest of them all, that of William Whiteley, 
* the Universal Provider.” It is often called “ the 
largest store in the world,” and so it is in more 
than one way. Accurately speaking, it may not 
be unique in size, but it is absolutely unparallel- 
ed in the variety of enterprises that its proprie- 
tor conducts. They said to me in Whiteley’s 
that we had at least one equally great shopping 
establishment in America; and whether it was 
due to their modesty or their ignorance, they left 
it to me to discover that neither in America nor 
anywhere else is there any commercial establish- 
ment that approaches that store in the multitude 
of businesses, often widely separated in charac- 
ter, that is carried on under its roofs. 

Whiteley undertakes to care for British army 
officers in whatsoever part of the world they may 
be quartered, sending them furniture, bedding, 
table-ware, servants, clothing, or food if they want 
it. What he does for them he also does for any 
one else who orders it. It is part of his business 
to supply everything required for a ball, be it in 
England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. It is left 
to him to wax the floors, send the street awnings, 
music, servants, cooks, food, table-ware, crash, 
orders of dancing, carriages, hair-dressers—every- 
thing. He fits out picnic parties, hunting parties, 
dinner parties, sailing or fishing parties in the 
same way. If you wish to give a theatrical 
entertainment in any part of the three kingdoms, 
all the worry you need give yourself is that which 
is attendant upon ordering what you want and 
paying for it; all the rest Whiteley will do. He 
rents or sends out marionettes, magic lanterns, 
and Punch and Judy shows, and the men to oper- 
ate them, concert troupes, vocalists, orchestras 
and bands, conjurers, ventriloquists, and negro 
minstrels, performing dogs, cats, monkeys, and 
mice, equilibrists, and lecturers. You may order 
a lecture by an Oxford graduate if you wish. 
That item is down in his list. He sells fireworks. 
He keeps for hire as well as sale such parapher- 
nalia for all sorts of routs and festivities, as lan- 
terns, trophies, platforms, marquees, tents, tables, 
chairs, awnings, and flags. I suspect that when 
living entertainers are ordered, Mr. Whiteley sends 
out and gets them, but it amounts to the same 
thing as if he boarded and lodged them in his 
store. 

He fits out persons for voyages to and residence 
in Africa, South America, New Zealand, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States. For the latter 
country he puts up “revolvers, a revolver belt 
and pouches, a hunting knife, and a portable 
bath.” Our little boys who read dime novels and 
run away to fight Indians afterward should order 
their outfits from Whiteley if possible. 

Every one knows what Bath-chairs are, though 
we do not make use of them in America. They 
are exaggerated baby carriages that are pulled 
instead of being pushed, and in which aged per- 
sons, invalids, fops of both sexes, and lazy folks 
can be trundled about in city and in country. 
Whiteley keeps them for sale or for hire. He 
also provides men to pull them. He maintains 
a bank of deposit for his employés and the pub- 
lic. Five per cent. interest is paid to depositors, 
and seven days’ notice is required for the with- 
drawal of an account. The bank is in the same 
section of his store as his office and counting- 
house, and here also he carries on the businesses 
of an intelligence office for the hiring out of ser- 
vants, an agency for the renting of houses, an 
insurance office, a coal office, a money exchange, 
and an auction department. The lost property 
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and general information bureaus of the great 
store are also here. 

Whiteley will move your furniture for you, or 
he will rent you and your wife the clothing and 
dresses you may need to make yourself present- 
able at your rich uncle’s house in the country, or 
at a ball, a wedding, a christening, or a funeral. 

I asked if it was a fact that one could order a 
husband or a wife at Whiteley’s, and was told 
that both had more than once been provided for 
eccentric customers. 

“Tt will not seem so strange when you know 
how it is done,” said the gentleman I addressed. 
“We get letters from women who want hus- 
bands, and from men who want wives. We put 
the couples into communication with one another, 
and marriages sometimes result, that is all.” 

Whiteley sells a great many of the parts that 
go to make up a house. For instance, he keeps 
on hand sills, doors, mantels, chimney - pieces, 
stained glass, hangings, all interior wood-work, 
baths, sinks, every appurtenance of plumbing, 
balusters, elevators, furnaces, iron fences, wood 
floors, complete stable fittings, wall-paper, lamps, 
gasoliers, and a thousand other requisites for a 
city or country house. He even advertises to 
build the garden walls of masonry, which, in 
England, are used as we use fences in our cities. 

You may go confidently to Whiteley’s to order 
your walls papered, to buy pictures, or to have 
them mounted or framed, to have the plumbing 
in your house or store attended to, to order dye- 
ing or scouring, to get your dinner, or to have 
your photograph taken. 

He keeps a railway and tourist office, and hair- 
dressing and barber shops for ladies and gentle- 
men, and there is direct and close communication 
between his store and the post and telegraph 
offices. He does all his own printing, and, by-the- 
way, his catalogue is a book of about 2600 pages 
of fine print and necessary illustrations. The 
only periodical publication in London that ex- 
ceeds it in size is the London Directory. 

Mr. Whiteley employs five thousand persons 
in the busiest season of the year, and three- 
quarters as many constantly. He finds that it 
pays to board and lodge the unmarried ones, 
and two thousand of his employés live upon 
his premises. These are lodged in thirty-six 
houses and a dormitory, the sexes being sepa- 
rated at night. All are prompted to provide 
recreation for themselves in such ways as are 
suggested by the fact that a so-called “ institute ” 
is maintained by them. There they hear music 
and lectures, and may read and study. They 
give an annual garden party and a concert or two 
every year, and thus make the institute self-sup- 
porting. They have organized cricket, rowing, 
cycling, tennis, and dramatic clubs. For their 
annual games it used to be necessary to rent 
grounds, but this year a field has been purchased 
for them, and they hold their yearly sports to- 
gether. This is what they eat in one day: 
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But despite all these respect-inspiring, almost 
incredible details, Whiteley’s is a disappointing 
place to an American. This Colossus among 
shop-keepers has neithe? the American nor French 
genius and instinct for display. He belittles his 
business quite as much as some American store- 
keepers exaggerate the true extent of their oper- 
ations. Our great shopping stores in New York 
are copied after the leading Paris stores, such as 
the Bon Marché and Au Printemps and the Lou- 
vre. These are vast businesses carried on in grand 
and sometimes palatial buildings constructed es- 
pecially for them, and especially to impress the be- 
holder. But Whiteley, the Universal Provider,” 
as he calls himself, has a mere aggregation of 
shops, that make it seem as if what Topsy says 
of herself in Mrs. Stowe’s novel is just as true 
concerning his business, both have “ just growed.” 

You go to Whiteley’s from Charing Cross, the 
centre of London, by a long journey—as long as 
from Madison Square to Harlem. The great 
shopping bazar is in a district of London called 
Bayswater—a residence district like Harlem, and 
provided, as Harlem is, with a distinct business 
and shopping centre of its own. The best way 
to go is on top of a’bus, for your route takes you 
through the busiest and most fashionable shop- 
ping streets, so that you see nearly all the world- 
famous stores before you come to Bayswater. 
But for a visitor to London the same advice always 
holds good. No matter where you want to go, or 
of which sex you are, take the top of a ’bus, un- 
less you are in a hurry. 

The first appurtenance of Whiteley’s that you 
see is a flag waving from a mast 150 feet high 
abéve his Queen’s Road buildings. In another 
instant you discover that the block of shops be- 
fore you on the street you are riding in (West- 
bourne Grove it is called) all bear the name 
Whiteley over their doors on golden signs. Each 
shop displays in its window the sort of goods sold 
within. Each shop, or store, as we would say, 
has a separate doorway on the street, but a pas- 
sageway running through them all midway be- 
tween the front and back walls connects them. 
These stores have counters on either side, with 
the goods in show-cases and on shelves along the 
walls. Nearly all have tables between the coun- 
ters, and nearly all are far too small for the busi- 
ness transacted in them. The ceilings are very 
low, and usually valuable space is taken up by 
stairways leading to other stores on the second 
story. These upper and lower floors are, in the 
main, utilized systematically. If the lower ground- 
floor shop contains men’s clothing, the one above 


is certain to contain boys’ clothing. If the lower . 


room is the millinery store, the upper one will be 
the milliners’ work-room, and so on. These sep- 
arate shops result in one great gain to the public 
—customers are served expeditiously. The clerk 
who sells you anything at once wraps it up, and 
as there is a cashier tucked away in a little closet 
in each shop, money is quickly changed, and sent 
to and fro either by cash messengers or the clerks. 
But the system is not to the advantage of the 
proprietor, for no one is impressed by what he or 
she sees of the business; no one can take it all 
in at a glance either outside or within, as is the 
case with similar stores in Paris, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Chicago. Then, again, in 
Whiteley’s there is too much crowding, too great 
use of artificial light, and too pressing a need for 
better ventilation. 

Some of the shops are not to be included in 
this criticism, however, for they are superb. You 
come upon them, in a tour of the premises, with 
astonishment and delight. Such is the candy 
store, and the store for the sale of cut flowers, 
plants, and floral designs is a fine one. The latter 
contains an aquarium and fountain where are 
kept for sale water-plants, frogs, goldfish, and the 
like. Close by is the zoological store, filled with 
dogs, rabbits, cats, parrots, pigeons, squirrels, and 
I don’t know what else. Here you may order an 
elephant or a tiger with a certainty of getting 
either, and promptly. The grocery store is a very 
large, light, and sweet-odored department. The 
pretty girls in white caps and aprons behind the 
counters are especially selected on account of 
their beauty as well as ability. The goods in the 
grocery are displayed as if the room were a show- 
place instead of a store. Near at hand is the 
butcher’s, pork butcher’s, and fish dealer’s depart- 
ment, and this also is as fine as any store of the 
sort in America. Marble is conspicuous in its 
appointments. Here are sold fresh meats, fish, 
sausages, pork, cold cooked meats, potted meats, 
vegetables, cheese, and bacon. The display in 
the furniture shop is worth going far to see. One 
of the rooms in which furniture is shown mea- 
sures 500 feet long by 45 feet wide. Whiteley’s 
includes a wine and liquor department, and several 
factories also. 

Whiteley’s contains 67 of these departments. 
It has 15 acres of flooring, exclusive of the dor- 
mitories, reading, and recreation rooms, and Insti- 
tute, which occupy another 5$ acres. The stables 
and wagon sheds take up another 94 acres. The 
proprietor has a farm of 300 acres at Finchley, 
near London, so that his business requires 330 
acres in all. He has taken nearly an entire little 
street to house his female help apart from the 
men and boys, who are lodged on his Queen’s Road 
property. It is over the stores on that street that 
he flaunts his flag from the towering staff that 
all London knows as well as we New-Yorkers 
know the shot-tower near the City Hall. The 
employés’ restaurants, packing and shipping de- 
partments, boilers and engines, mailing depart- 
ments, and the great rooms where orders by mail 
are filled and requests for samples are answered 
are all in the basements under the stores. The 
mailing department is a grand institution in itself. 
Between 4000 and 5000 letters come to it by the 
first post every day, and the number that come 
by subsequent posts averages 1500 a day. 

The founder and proprietor of this amazing ag- 
gregation of industries is a Yorkshire man of fifty- 
eight years of age,who established himself in West- 
bourne Grove twenty-six years ago in a little shop, 
with two clerks and a boy to assist him. As it is 
always deemed necessary to mention the sum of 
money with which such a man arrived in the city 
where he subsequently makes a fortune, the fact 
in this case should be stated. It is that Mr. 
Whiteley had forty dollars. He is a short, stocky 
man, with long reddish side whiskers of the Dun- 
dreary pattern, and with a marked absence of 
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neck and generosity of girth. His prominent 
sharp nose and piercing dark eyes force his face 
upon the memory. It is said of Mr. Whiteley 
that he has never received a loan or favor or 
financial help of any sort, and that even when 
money has been bequeathed to him he has re- 
fused to take it. If his biographers tell the truth 
he has nothing, and will take nothing that has not 
accrued from his business. 

I noticed that while our party was making a 
tour of the great aggregation of shops a fair 
young American member of it once nudged her 
father as she was passing the display of ready- 
made linen garments. “I don’t understand how 
the English women can stand it,” I heard her 
say. “All the material that I see made up in the 
shops is coarse enough to shoot pease through.” 
When our guide heard her complaining that the 
kid gloves she had purchased in another shop 
were two sizes too large for her, the man said he 
thought the reason was that the numbers by 
which glove sizes are designated had recently been 
changed, so that all have lower numbers than 
they used to. “Our English ladies have large 
hands,” he said, “and I suspect the change was 
made to flatter them.” In the shop where ladies’ 
dresses are displayed, there is said to be a variety 
that embraces everything between a calico wrap- 
per and a gown costing 150 guineas. “ What a 
pity!” the American miss remarked, sotéo voce. 
“Just to think that not one garment in the whole 
lot will fit whoever buys it, and that not one pur- 
chaser will ever care whether it does or not, and 
that nobody would know how to fit a dress if such 
a thing were demanded.” 

“Good heavens!” her father exclaimed ; “ what 
ever will become of a nation so lost to all that 
makes up human greatness ?” 

The young lady plied our guide with questions, 
and I thought I saw by the queries she put that she 
was making a desperate effort to judge the great 
place fairly, but that every reply to every ques- 
tion was settling her deeper and deeper in the 
conviction that there was little in it to admire. 
Finally she put one momentous interrogation, on 
the answer to which it seemed to me her irrevoca- 
ble decision was to turn for or against the place. 

““Where are your bargain counters?” she asked. 

“Bargain counters, miss?” the man repeated. 
“ What are they ?” 

She explained. 

“We have none,” said the man. ‘“ We have 
instead what we call ‘remnant day.’ One day in 
each week we display what you would call bar- 
gains, and the people are aware of it, and rush to 
see them.” 

I could see deep into the fair American’s mind, 
and it seemed to me that my mind’s ear heard 
her thought, “If I was doomed to live in Lon- 
don, remnant days would be the only ones on 
which I would ever come to this place.” 

Other very great stores in London are the co- 
operative stores of the army and navy and of the 
civil service. They are so like the great shop- 
ping bazars of this country and Paris that they 
need not be described here. Their purpose is to 
sell goods at the lowest market prices to stock- 
holders and members of the branches of the pub- 
lic service after which they are named. The 
profits are divided among the stockholders, who 
are greatly envied by the rest of mankind. So 
firm is the public confidence in the quality and 
cheapness of all goods sold in these stores that a 
majority of the members find it impossible to 
avoid sharing their privileges with their friends. 
To buy in such a store it is only necessary to use 
a member’s number, and that is merely mentioned 
to the clerk who waits upon you. The first thing 
the average American acquainted in London is apt 
to do is to borrow some one’s number, so as to 
shop in these stores, and it is surprising how 
easy a thing to do that is. 
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N the light of our present knowledge of the 
] Congo, the wild speculations and beliefs of 
earlier decades in this century appear almost 
grotesque. When Tuckey led his ill-fated party up 
the cataracts in 1816, geographers told him that 
if he found the river coming from the northeast, 
as, in fact, it does, it would strengthen the theory 
that the Congo was the lower course of the Niger. 
The best maps fifty years ago depicted the foun- 
tains of the Congo among the Mountains of the 
Moon; and when those elusive summits were 
sponged from the charts, the shrewdest guesses 
of the map-makers failed to hit the mark. _Liv- 
ingstone died in the belief that the sources of the 
great river he traced with such courage and pa- 
tience in his last feeble days were the fountain- 
head of the Nile; and some geographers assigned 
all the great lakes from Bangweolo north to the 

Nile Basin. 

Stanley opened the gateway to the Congo Val- 
ley, and introduced an era of geographical sensa- 
tions and surprises unequalled since the discovery 
of America; and we can imagine how stupendous 
was the task before the little band of explorers, 
when it is said that after Stanley’s five years of 
magnificent effort in the great valley we did not 
have before us even the skeleton of the geogra- 
phy of this river basin. He had been compelled 
to give most of his wonderful energy to gaining 
a foothold, to winning the friendship of hun- 
dreds of chiefs, and to planting his stations along 
1300 miles of the main river. When his last 
book was published, four years ago, we hardly 
knew of the existence of the Mobangi, the longest 
Congo tributary. We had no idea of the real 
importance and extent of any other great tribu- 
tary, nor at what point the largest of them joined 
the Congo. We knew nothing of the remarkable 


‘Batwa dwarfs, who hide away in the dense forests 


south of the Congo, and we had no idea that in 
this basin would be found the greatest hot-bed of 
cannibalism of which the world ever heard. 
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Then began a series of revelations which aston- 
ished the geographers and anthropologists. From 
the exploration of the Mobangi in 1885 to the 
mapping of the Aruwimi and Lomamia few weeks 
ago every mail from the Congo has brought new 
facts for the maps, and every year has furnished 
its remarkable surprises. A few brave and hardy 
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proximity. The Emin Relief Expedition, with its 
fleet of steamers, went up the river unobserved 
by white men on the banks. Stanley was ac- 
cused of exaggeration when, four years ago, he es- 
timated that there were about 5000 miles of navi- 
gable waters above Stanley Pool. Wenow know 
that light-draught steamers at Leopoldville have 
before them unimpeded waterways aggregating 
over 7000 miles of navigation. No matter if five 
cataracts at Stanley Falls bar the way to the heart 
of Africa. Two independent routes have been 
discovered, one of them almost completely sub- 
tending the great northern bend of the Congo, 
and steamers from Leopoldville have reached 
points nearly midway between the two oceans. 
For five years a half-dozen men, still little 
known to the world, have been threading the 
mazes of the Congo water system. All but two 
of them have been far too busy to record their 
great work in books. Their absorbing story must 
be dug out of reports to the government of the 
Congo Free State or to geographical societies. 
But the fragmentary records of these men are 
full of incidents instructive, amusing, and remark- 
able. When Wissmann launched his canoes on 
the Lulua affluent of the Kassai, and traced the 
greatest southern tributary to the Congo, his 
wonder daily grew as the river bore him west- 
ward, ever westward of its supposed course, and 
for weeks after he had reached the Congo a 
steamer was tied to the bank 250 miles further 
up the river, with mails and supplies for Wiss- 


dicated. Junker believed the Nepoko was the 
Aruwimi, but it turns out to be merely a tribu- 
tary of that stream. As late as September, 1888, 
Stanley thought the Muta Nzige was probably a 
Congo feeder, but he has now shown it to be one 
of the fountains of the Nile. Since the map 
which accompanies this article was completed 
it has been once revised to include fresh discov- 
eries. The latest Congo map of Le Mouvement 
Géographique was revised five times after it was 
ready for the press before the public saw it. 


Ill. 

So the additions to geographical information 
have been an unbroken series of surprises; and 
the remarkable facts concerning milliors of peo- 
ple who are now first revealed to the world are 
even more interesting and unexpected. The ex- 
plorers have had a great variety of experience, 
from amusing to tragical, with these boisterous 
and sometimes dangerous children of nature. 
Some of them thought the strange visitors were 
ghosts, and others that they were cannibals who 
had come among them simply because black men 
were plentiful there and good to eat. Tinned 
meats were looked upon as reserve supplies of 
human flesh. Good management, tact, a little 
harmless deceit, or spectacular display has usu- 
ally sufficed to transform enemies into friends. 
Wissmann was compelled to fight his way through 
the country of the Bassongo-Mino cannibals while 
floating down the Kassai. The fierce Yakama of 
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FIVE YEARS. 


the Mobangi-Makua surrounded Van Gele on an 
island, and would have utterly destroyed the party 
had not his guns cleared a way through their 
myriad of canoes. These deplorable events are 
the most notable occasions on which blood has 
been shed during the later era of Congo explora- 
tion, until Stanley had to fight his way among the 
denizens of the great Aruwimi forests, It is the 
policy of the Congo State to punish all natives 
who molest white travellers. The Bassongo-Mino 
cannibals and the natives of the Upper Congo, 
who have attacked the whites simply because 
they confounded them with the murderous Arabs, 
have been taught discretion by the burning of 
their villages. 

Jacques De Brazza worked his way for hun- 
dreds of miles through the northern Congo for- 
ests with his compass playing the part of a 
powerful fetich worth going far to see, but terri- 
ble in its resentment of evil done the whites. 
His more famous brother Savorgnan opened the 
route up the Ogowe River through the formidable 
Pahouin tribe, who had turned Du Chaillu and 
all other white men back, by filling the sky one 
night with an amazing display of rockets, Roman- 
candles, and whirligigs. Wissmann also found 
fireworks effective when a chief told him that the 
passage of a certain river would be the signal for 
war. The shrieks of a steamer whistle has sent 
many a hostile little fleet scurrying for shelter. 
When Dr. Wolf discovered the new route to Cen- 
tral Africa up the Sankuru, a plot to kill the 
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explorers have completely upset our earlier no- 
tions of Congo hydrography. The river which 
eleven years ago was not classed among the great 
Trivers we now know is second only to the Ama- 
zon in the volume it pours into the sea. Its re- 
Sistless outflow is not for a moment interrupted 
by the Atlantic tides, and though they invade it 
as an undercurrent, at its very mouth fresh water 
can always be dipped from its yellow surface. 
Two tributaries have been explored—the Mo- 
bangi and the Kassai—which are longer than any 
Tivers in Europe except the Volga and the Dan- 
ube. Great southern affluents, known for years 
in their upper courses, are found to mingle their 
Waters with the Congo hundreds of miles west of 
the supposed points of junction. For great dis- 
tances in its middle course the river is twenty 
miles wide, and midway in the stream, where isl- 
ands do not intervene, a water horizon bounds 
vision on every side. The Bayansi natives 
on the south shore hardly knew who lived across 
the river before the advent of the whites. Push- 
their way among a myriad of islands, steam- 
€ré pass without being aware of each other’s 


mann, and wondering if he would ever come. 
The exploration of the Mobangi River was 
the result of a blunder. For a long distance it 
flows almost parallel with the Congo. Gren- 
fell left Leopoldville on his little steamer to 
explore some of the mysterious southern trib- 
utaries above the equator. Somehow he got 
into the Mobangi Channel, and followed it for 
125 miles before he discovered that he had 
left the Congo. The explorers could hardly 
make a move without knocking some bright 
theory on the head. The large Sankuru Riv- 
er was supposed to reach the Congo near 20° 
east longitude. Geographers were only about 
400 miles out of the way, for the Sankuru 
joins the Kassai before its waters mingle with 
the Congo. Stanley thought he had solved the 
Welle-Makua problem, which for nearly two 
decades had baffled the map-makers. He be- 
lieved the Welle-Makua was identical with 
the Aruwimi River, but last year Van Gele 
proved that the Welle-Makua is the upper 
course of the Mobangi, and reaches the Con- 
go over 500 miles from the place Stanley in- 
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party was hatched by Bassongo-Mino natives, who 
openiy discussed it, not knowing that one of 
Wolf’s men could understand them. “See!” 
cried the chief, “they have no spears or arrows. 
We will kill them all, and take their beautiful 
things.” Wolf walked up to the chief, fired a 
revolver close to his ear, and the savage dropped 
to the ground with fright, and then begged the 
white man to go on his way in peace. Grenfell 
tried blank-cartridges on the Tchuapa River until 
they ceased to be a virtue. ‘ You shoot with 
smoke,” shouted the hostiles, “‘ and smoke never 
hurt us yet.” A few whizzing bullets, which 
splashed water over their canoes, gave them other 
views, and they retired to a respectful distance. 
Grenfell has never shed a drop of blood in all his 
long journeys on the steamer Peace. When he 
could not advance without killing the natives, he 
retired. One day he turned his prow toward a 
crowd of howling natives who were poising their 
spears on the shore. He came near enough to 
throw among them a cloth full of beads, brass 
wire, and gewgaws, and then withdrew. On an- 
other occasion, when his vessel grounded.on a 
sand-bar, and a fleet of menacing savages bore 
down upon him, his wife, with a woman’s ready 
wit, threw among them a double handful of beads, 
and in their scramble for the treasures the sav- 
ages forgot to attack until the boat was again in 
the channel. Grenfell’s prudence and humanity 
paved the way for friendly relations with many 
a tribe who had received him with threats of de- 
struction. The reputation of being a great wiz- 
ard has been a convenient resource for many an 
African traveller. When the Bangala refused to 
sell food to Coquilhat, and he was in a sad plight, 
he told them, as they met for a palaver, that un- 
less they became friendly and helpful, he would 
summon his brothers to his aid. It happened 
just then, though Coquilhat did not know it, that 
a steamer was approaching the town, and the 
natives, looking down the river where his finger 
pointed, saw the puffing little vessel. For a while 
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after that there was nothing too good for a man 
who could summon steam-boats by a wave of his 
hand. 

Iv. 

These explorers have found that probably one- 
third of the people of the Congo Basin, which is 
supposed to contain about 20,000,000 souls, are 
cannibals. For 1300 miles up the great river, 
from Bolobo, above Stanley Pool, to a consider- 
able distance above Nyangwe, nearly all the 
tribes are cannibals. Some of the largest Congo 
tributaries, like the Mobangi and the Aruwimi on 
the north, and the Tchuapa and Lulongo on the 
south, are thickly peopled with them. They are 
the dominating tribes in more than one-half of 
the Congo State, and some very curious discoveries 
have been made about them. As a rule, they do 
not eat women. Though some tribes, like the 
Manyema, say the flesh of a man is much more 
savory than that of a woman, it is believed the 
chief reason the fair sex usually escape the 
cooking pot is because their commercial value is 
greater, and comparatively few of them are killed 
in war. Cannibal tribes are often superior in 
physique, intelligence, and in their arts to the na- 
tives who abhor their practices. The largest build- 
ing yet found in equatorial Africa, the assembly 
hall of the Monbuttu cannibals, is over fifty feet 
high and 150 feet long, and its immense roof is 
supported by five rows of posts made of trunks 
of trees. The Monbuttu are the most famous can- 
nibals of the Congo Basin. When Schweinfurth 
visited them they followed the tribes around 
them simply as game, killed as many of the ene- 
emy as they could, smoked the, flesh, and bore 
it away as provisions. Among the curious sights 
of the Congo Basin are the suspension-bridges, a 
net-work of stout vines thrown across the streams. 
They are usually the private property of a chief, 
who collects toll of the passengers. The finest 
specimens of these bridges are said to be those 
made by the Manyema cannibals in the Upper 
Congo Basin. They are so skilfully made and 
firmly anchored that they hardly move, under the 
tread of marching people. The best native ser- 
vants of the Congo State are the Bangala canni- 
bals, who thickly populate the banks of the Con- 
go above the Mobangi. Five thousand of these 


cannibals, many of whom manned the canoes 
which gave fearful battle to Stanley, and chased 
him dewn the river, crying, ‘Meat! meat!” are 
now enrolled among the State militia, and are 
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trained to service as soldiers, boatmen, and sta- 
tion laborers. One of our illustrations shows a 
squad of cannibals from near the Aruwimi River, 
in the State uniform, ledrning the manual of arms 
at Boma, over 1000 miles from the great plateau 
where they have hunted men for food. 

Tribes that do not indulge in this atrocious 
practice have the greatest horror of cannibals. 
Coquilhat’s men at Bangala could not repress 
their disgust when they saw scores of natives 
walking avout nibbling pieces of human flesh, 
which they held in banana leaves. Von Fran- 
gois describes the terror of his fat servant when 
they reached the cannibal tribes of the Tchua- 
pa River. Nothing could induce him to leave 
the boat, and he was wisely precautious, for the 
natives regarded him with greedy eyes, and more 
than once begged the whites to make them a 
present of the man as a token of friendship. 
Knowing the whites abhor the practice, the na- 
tives often deny at first that they eat human flesh, 
but when they can no longer conceal the fact of 
their indulgence they boldly justify it. The Man- 
yema told one explorer that their neighbors were 
thieves and ought to be eaten. “They come 
here,” they said, “‘and steal our bananas, and so 
we chase and kill and eat them.” A small tribe 
near the Kassai told Kund and Tappenbeck that 
they were not friends of theirs, for when their 
friends came to see them, they always brought 
them a few men toeat. The Bangala were rath- 
er bright in some of the answers they made to 
Coquilhat’s words of protest. 

“This is horrible,” he said to a chief, whom he 
caught at dinner. 

“On the contrary, it is delicious with salt,” was 
the reply. 

“This is a bad use to put a man to,” Coquilhat 
remarked to another. 

“ All your talk about man being such a great 
being,” the chief answered, “shows that human 
flesh is the best sort of food. It is a noble ali- 
ment, while the flesh of mere animals is a vile 
sort of nourishment.” 

The more intelligent cannibals admit that when 
they eat men they destroy a source of wealth, but 
they say they cannot renounce a great pleasure to 
secure a doubtful gain. 

A distinction must be made between those can- 
nibals who only occasionally taste human flesh 
and those with whom it is an habitual food re- 
source. The Bangala, for instance, believe that 
the bravery and other qualities of a victim are 
imparted to those who partake of his flesh. 

A white man who long lived among them says 
he saw only three cannibal feasts in five months. 
There are many tribes, however, like those along 
the Aruwimi, with whom human flesh is an arti- 
cle of daily diet if they can get it. It was among 
these people at the mouth of the Aruwimi that a 
Haussa soldier in the service of the State had a 
thrilling experience. He and two others were 
left at the site of a station the State intended to 
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establish. The natives took his 
two comrades out in canoes on a 
pretence of fishing, and from the 
bushes where he had concealed 
himself he saw their dead bodies 
brought back, and all the prepa- 
rations of the cannibal feast. He 
was captured and destined to the 
same fate, but before the prepa- 
rations were made he managed 
toescape. For weeks he lived in 
the woods, subsisting upon roots 
and a little raw manioc he stole 
at night from the gardens. He was finally caught 
again, but being too emaciated for service, he lived 
on the fat of the land while acquiring the requi- 
site plumpness. He was finally rescued by Arabs, 
just as he was about to be sacrificed. 

Captain Van Gele has told of the densely peo- 
pled portion of the Lower Mobangi, where tribes 
make war for the single purpose of procuring 
meat. He saw a war expedition of the Baati 
which numbered fifty canoes. At the mouth of 
the Aruwimi River a station has just been estab- 
lished whose garrison includes several hundred 
Basoko cannibals. It is believed that by decreas- 
ing the opportunities for indulging in this prac- 
tice the men-eaters who are in the service of the 
State will be gradually weaned from it. The 
State fully intends to exert its influence as far as 
possible to prevent cannibalism. It is an en- 
couraging fact that one tribe is known, the Ba- 
luba, who voluntarily abandoned anthropophagy, 
and now regard the practice with disgust. Though 
it will undoubtedly be a very slow process, there 
is reason to believe that as the influence of white 
men extends, cannibalism in the Congo{Basin will 
gradually disappear, as it has from many Pacific 
islands. 

7. 

When Stanley traced the Congo to its mouth, 
he heard at Nyangwe of fierce dwarfs, who were 
said to live in great forests to the north, and to 
be most intractable little creatures, fighting like 
demons with poisoned spears and arrows, eating 
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LARGEST NATIVE HOUSE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


rows, slimy with poison, were showered by hun- 
dreds upon the wooden sun roof of the steamer, 
or dashed against the steel net-work that pro- 
tected the deck. Looking up the precipitous 
bluffs above the Tchuapa, the explorers could see 
the little coffee-brown people clambering where — 
it seemed impossible to maintain a foothold, and 
they saw them, too, swinging with the agility of 
monkeys from limb to limb of great trees, creep- 
ing far out on branches overhanging the river, 
and launching their shafts in mid-air at the im- 
pertinent strangers who had dared to invade their 
privacy. Over 275 miles further south Wissmann 
met them in the country of the Bassonge, and he 
described the specimens he met as ill-shapen, woe- 
begone bits of humanity, despised by their neigh- 
bors, and living in tiny huts. Far west, near the 
Kassai River, among the Bakuba, Dr. Wolf met 
them also. They seemed to be timid little souls, 
quite unlike their fierce brethren who had given 
such a warm reception to Grenfe!! and Von Fran- 
ois. 

These curious people, as revealed to us by our 
four explorers, inhabit a region a little larger 
than the State of Maine. They are lighter in 
color and not so prognathous as the Akka whom 
Schweinfurth discovered on the upper waters of 
the Mobangi-Makua, and of whose fighting quali- 
ties Stanley has recently had the most unpleasant 
experiences. Both the Akka and the Batwa are 
cannibals. It was an Akka dwarf who told Emin 
Pasha, when quitting his service, that he was go- 
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the bodies of their fallen foes, having no settled 
abode, but wandering from place to place through 
the forests. It was thought these stories were 
greatly exaggerated by Arabs, who wished an ex- 
cuse for declining to send an escort with Stanley 
on his way down the river. It was not until 
1885 and 1886 that four of our explorers discov- 
ered the Batwa dwarfs spread over a great area 
in that part of the Congo Basin which is directly 
south of the great northern bend of the river. 
In one season Grenfell and Von Frangois found 
them in large numbers in two different river ba- 
sins over 200 miles apart. Grenfell had previous- 
ly found them on the Upper Lomami, southwest 
of Stanley Falls. Between the Lomami and the 
Congo the Arabs say they have had many a 
hard fight with them. Further west, on the 
Bussera and Tchuapa rivers, Grenfell and Von 
Frangois had a number of unpleasant encounters 
with them. At the furthest points reached on 
both these rivers the hostility of the howling lit- 
tle folks prevented further advance. Their ar- 





ing home because he was tired of beef. The 
Akka, from four feet to four feet six inches in 
height, are believed to be the smallest people in 
the world. The Batwa are a little taller, and, 
according to the several authorities, they seem to 
average about four feet six inches in height. In 
only a few places do they form the exclusive pop- 
ulation. They wander around among other peo- 
ples whose language they speak, and whom they 
supply with the products of the chase; for there 
are no hunters in the great Congo forests like 
these active little fellows. Eight or more fami- 
lies of them rear their rude huts together on 
some good hunting-grounds, and when in a few 
months game becomes scarce, they move on to 
other fields, and again dig their pits fur elephants, 
buffalo, and hippopotami, which are impaled on 
sharpened stakes as they break through into the 
trap. From the boughs of trees also they hurl 
their spears at creatures going to drink, and, if 
need be, they follow the wounded animal for days, 
planting a fresh spear in its flesh whenever op- 







































































The cunning little fellows sel- 
dom lose a weapon. The barbed spear-heads 
cannot drop from the wound they make. The 
shaft is only loosely fastened to the joint, and 
as the animal brushes through the timber it falls 
to his side, where it dangles from a stout cord 
attached to the iron spear point. In war they 
use poisoned arrows, and, unlike most African 
tribes, they attack their enemy in the night, creep- 
ing noiselessly up to set fire to the huts, and 
then shoot the hapless victims as they rush out. 
Tribes who have not met them and won their 
friendship are in deadly fear of the dwarfs. 
“Don’t go near the dwarfs,” said the Congo peo- 
ple to Grenfell. “They permit no stranger to 
enter their country, they shoot with poisoned ar- 
rows, and they are the ugliest of mortals, with big 
heads and bearded chins upon the smallest of 
bodies.” Sure enough, the explorers found that 
many of them wear thin beards, but they are 
not particularly ugly, and have no other marked 
physical peculiarity except their extreme small- 
ness. 

When the dwarfs are on the march to new 
camps they sleep at night on the branches of 
trees out of the reach of wild beasts. Their sur- 
plus meat they take to the nearest chief, exchan- 
ging it for vegetables or for brass wire and beads, 
with which they buy women for wives ; and thus 
they are assimilating with the people among whom 
they wander, and many of their offspring are 
larger than their fathers. Anthropologists are 
speculating upon the origin of these curious peo- 
ple, who were known to the ancient Greeks, and 
whom Herodotus and Aristotle described. All 
the linguistic and other evidence that seems wor- 
thy of consideration favors the theory that these 
scattered dwarf families—the Akka north, and 
the Batwa south of the Congo, the Doko of Abys- 
sinia, the Obongo of the Gaboon, and the Bush- 
men of South Africa—are the remnants of the 
aborigines of inner Africa, who were finally scat- 
tered far and wide by the incoming of other 
peoples. 


portunity offers. 


“i. 

The dwarfs are only one phase of the remark- 
able discoveries made in this great forest region 
which fills the entire country south of the big 
northern bend. No one dreamed three years ago 
that scattered all through this great district live 
a people known as the Balolo, believed to number 
several millions, the most numerous and widely 
disseminated of all the Congo races—a copper- 
colored people of superior physique and of high- 
er intelligence than most central African tribes, 
living in organized communities, and hospitably 
disposed toward the whites as soon as they learn 
their friendly purposes. A few weeks ago a lit- 
tle steam-boat had its trial trip on the Thames 
that is destined for the rivers flowing through 
the Balolo country, and eight missionaries are on 
the way to plant their stations on these river- 
banks. 

Hundreds of thousands of the Balolo live in 
huts reared on piles along the edge of rivers, and 
in the long period of high water they moor canoes 
under their homes, and reach the floor of their 
huts by means of ladders. Similar structures 
have been found by Young along the edge of 
Nyassa, by Cameron in Lake Mohrya, by Serpa 
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TURNING CANNIBALS INTO SOLDIERS. 


Pinto and Arnot among the Zambesi head waters, 
and thus millions of people are reproducing in 
Africa the type of dwelling common in some 
parts of Europe during the era of the lake 
dwellers, 

We know little yet of this almost impenetrable 
forest region, except along the water-courses, as 
only Kund and Tappenbeck have plunged a little 
way into its depths; but we know it teems with 
human life, and the discoveries of Lieutenant 
Kund and his comrade promise rich rewards for 
future explorers. While scrambling through the 
virgin forest north of the Sankuru River, they 
came one day to a great clearing, where they 
marched through one of the longest street vil- 
lages yet found in Africa; well-built huts with 
gable roofs thickly lined both sides of a street 
about nine miles long. The street was very neat- 
ly kept, all rubbish being removed every morning 
to pits dug for that purpose. Though these tia- 
tives had never seen white men before, and did 
not possess a single article of European manu- 
facture, they were very hospitable. They are 
among the few African tribes who sleep on beds 
raised from the ground. Living both by the 
chase and agriculture, their manioc and banana 
fields stretching far away behind their dwellings, 


they impressed the explorers as a happy people, 
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” wide at times, with an 
average depth of nine 
feet, he met hundreds 
of enormous canoes, 
twice as long as his lit- 
tle vessel, manned by 
eighty boatmen. It was 
a picturesque sight to 
see these great boats, 
with crews on their 
feet, plying the pad- 
dles so effectively that 
they far outstripped 
the little steamer, It 
was here Wolf found 
that woman is not al- 
ways down-trodden in 
Africa. A _ powerful 
chief had bade him be- 
gone or he would kill 

eos him. As Wolf ap- 

the shore, 
warriors lined it, pois- 
ing their spears, when 
suddenly the chief’s 
daughter rushed to the 
water’s edge, com- 
manded the sullen 
crowd to drop their 
weapons, and invited the white man 
ashore, willing, no doubt, to play the 
role of Pocahontas if occasion re- 
quired. She requited him for the 
gewgaws he gave her with a boat- 
load of provisions, and sent him on 
his way with a cordial invitation to call again. 


VIII. 

Consulting our small scale maps, it is difficult 
to realize the vast extent of the rivers and terri- 
tory of the Congo Basin. Look, for instance, at 
the Lulongo affluent, which meets the Congo a lit- 
tle north of the equator. It is a fourth-rate trib- 
utary, and yet, including its branch the Lopori, 
it is navigable for a distance as great as that be- 
tween New York city and Detroit. It was only 
last year that Delcommune discovered the great 
importance of the Lomami, which he ascended 
for 585 miles, and which we have every reason 
to believe is a splendid highway for steamers for 
at least 800 miles, Cameron and Wissmann hav- 


- ing found it broad and deep far south of Deleom- 


mune’s furthest. In length the Lomami is a 
third-rate Congo tributary, and yet with its aid 
steamers have already travelled from Leopoldville 
to within sixty miles of Nyangwe—a distance 
greater than that between New York city and 
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shielded from outside dangers by the vast arbo- 
real wilderness around them, and getting through 
life very comfortably without the blessings and 
the evils of civilization. 

On the great savannas just south of this forest 
belt, Wissmann saw similar street towns, one of 
them a Beneki village about ten miles long, and 
containing, he estimated, 20,000 people. At night 
5900 of the people visited his camp. When he 
crossed Africa the second time, he saw the piti- 
ful ruins of this same town, with nothing to indi- 
cate that it had once been the peaceful home of 
thousands, save heaps of ashes, bones bleaching 
in the grass-grown street, and now and then a 
human hand nailed to a pole. This picture of 
desolation marked the eastern limit of the ravages 
of Arab murderers, the terrible scourge that has 
made Africa the scene of indescribable misery. 
Northeast of this place,in the Sankuru Basin, 
Dr. Wolf saw natives, who had never seen white 
men, armed with percussion guns, which they 
handled with skill. Arabs had supplied the guns, 
and taught their wretched allies how to use them 
on the slave hunt. It was one of the strange 
contrasts often met in Africa that not far from 
these blacks with fine guns in their hands, Wolf 
saw, on the banks of the Lomami, a most primi- 
tive people, housed during high water in rude huts. 
built upon the branches of trees. These tree 
houses have also been discovered by Grenfell and 
Van Gele for hundreds of miles up the Mobangi, 
where they are used as posts of observation or 
places of retreat in time of attack. 
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Out of these forest depths have come some of 
the greatest geographical surprises. Wolf steam- 
ed up the broad Sankuru amid many tribulations, 
daily plastering his broken engine with clay, and 
using gun-barrels for steam-pipes ; but the news 
he brought home was worth all it cost, for he had 
found a splendid waterway from Leopoldville—800 
miles—to within 130 miles of famous Nyangwe on 
the Upper Congo. He had solved the great prob- 
lem of reaching central Africa by a route other 
than the Congo, blocked as it is by cataracts at 
Stanley Falls. On this great river, three miles 





STREET VILLAGE TEN MILES LONG. 


Omaha. Delcommune’s discovery added another 
splendid route to central Africa, and when the 
railroad in the cataract region is completed, as it 
will be in about four years, there will be a steam 
route from the sea almost to the borders of Ka- 
tanga in Msiri’s kingdom, whose copper is even 
now exported to the coasts, and from whence sev- 
eral handfuls of gold nuggets have been brought 
to Tippu Tib, the natives as yet attaching no 
value to the metal, and throwing it into rubbish 
heaps. Katanga is in the heart of Garenganze, 
the only really powerful native kingdom in the 
Congo State. It occupies the southeast part of 
the State’s territory, and the half-dozen white 
men who have been there believe it is the most 
promising region of inner Africa, because its re- 
sources are ample, and, owing to its elevation, 
white men can live there. It is the only part of 
the Congo State in which water freezes. No one 
ever dreamed before Delcommune’s journey last 
year that a water route would be found to the 
border of Msiri’s great country. 
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TYPES OF DWARF TRIBES. 


Ix. 

One of the most remarkable things in central 
Africa is the inhabited caves in the Sombwe 
Mountains, Garenganze, where thousands of na- 
tives live ina subterranean city. Twenty-six years 
ago a native of the Upper Nile told Colonel Grant 
that in Katanga he had seen inhabited tunnels 
dug through the mountains, and the roof of one 
cave was so high that from a camel’s back he 
could not touch it with a spear. No one believed 
the story, but we learned last year that there was 
some truth in it. Mr. Arnot, the young mission- 
ary who tramped 2500 miles in Africa with 
very meagre resources, says the Sombwe Mour- 
tains are dotted here and there with these cav- 
ern mouths, and he believes they have an ag: 
gregate length of several miles, They are artifi- 
cial excavations, many of them running paratlel 
with the base of the mountains, with outlets here 
and there,in front of which are the fields of the 
cave dwellers. They house their herds and store 
their grain in the caves, into which they also re- 
treat when an enemy approaches, finding safety 
in these labyrinthine alleys, for many of the caves 
are connected by dark passages. Though they 
are exceedingly timid, Msiri, with all his power, 
has never been able to extort tribute from them, 
for his soldiers have not ventured to follow them 
into their dark retreat. Arnot was not with them 
long enough to make a thorough study of this 
numerous people and their remarkable dwellings, 
but he will make a special report upon them when 
he again reaches the distant mission field to which 
he is now returning from England. Though these 
are supposed to be the most extensive cave dweil- 
ings in Africa, other tribes also perpetuate this 
the earliest type of human habitations. He isa 
happy Bushman who finds a cave prepared by na- 
ture’s architect for the uses of his family; and at 
Elgon, northeast of Victoria Nyanza, a large num- 
ber of people live with their herds in great artifi- 
cial caves of whose origin they have no tradition. 

If the Berlin Conference had known as much 
of the Congo Basin as we do to-day, the Free State 
would not have had its present erratic anc i}logi- 
cal southern boundary. It was deemed wise to 
avoid all complications with the famous Muata 
Yamvo, whose country, larger than Germany, iz in 
the southwest part of the great basin. In utter 
ignorance of the fact that the Muata Yamvo’s 
power was falling to pieces, that his tributary 
chiefs were throwing off the yoke, and enemies 
were enslaving his people, the Conference ex- 
cluded from the State’s domain these great savan- 
nas, including nearly all the waters of the upper 
Kassai system. Portugal discovered the real 
condition of affairs, and made haste to declare a 
protectorate over the Muata Yamvo’s country, and 
the Berlin Conference, although very anxious not 
to include any powerful king within the limits of 
the State, managed to embrace the country of 
Msiri, the most powerful prince in central Africa, 
who, when the Conference was appropriating his 
lands on paper, was unknown to the world. Ga- 
renganze is a country of grain fields, where, 
strange to say, the men themselves till the soil, 
and admit that they dare not face their wives un- 
less they carry home after their day’s toil a bundle 
of wood to feed the fire. 
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“THE STANLEY” ON THE UPPER CONGO. 











x. 

Captain Wissmann would have beon greatly 
commended if he had done nothing more than 
call attention to Calemba and his people—the 
Baluba—the remarkable chief of the most pro- 
gressive tribe yet met in the Congo Basin. The 
Baluba occupy several hundred square miles on 
both sides of the Lulua affluent of the Kassai, and 
Luluaburg, the most southern station of the Free 
State, is near Calemba’s capital. It is not often 
that explorers feel justified in calling the native 
rulers of Africa “intelligent and noble-minded ” 
and “magnificent men.” But we do not wonder 
that they sound Calemba’s praises when we hear 
what he has done for his people. Calemba is a 
prohibitionist, and before he had even heard of 
the whites he abolished drunkenness by cutting 
down the palm-trees from whose sap wine was 
made. He told his people that their fetiches 
‘were powerless to help them, and ordered them 
burned ; but though he abolished fetich worship, 
it is the one blemish upon his record that he in- 
troduced the more baleful practice of hemp smok- 
ing as a religious ceremony. Eighteen years ago 
his people studiously kept aloof from all their 
neighbors, and Calemba’s sudden decision to open 
his country to trade and intercourse plunged the 
Baluba into one of the strangest of civil wars, the 
old and conservative men, who were hostile to the 
innovation, being pitted against the young and 
progressive element. The old men were beaten, 
and no longer had a voice in public affairs. For- 
merly cannibals, the Baluba voluntarily abandon- 
ed the practice, which they now regard with hor- 
ror. Their old men are the most elaborately 
tattooed of all African peoples, the designs being 
rather ornamental in effect instead of merely dis- 
figuring, as on the Upper Congo. Many of their 
young men, however, are not tattooed at all, and 
the progressive people are putting this relic of 
barbarism behind them. Once nearly naked, the 


chiefs now wear cotton clothing, fashioned after 
the garments of white men, and discarding their 
old huts, they live in houses like those they see 
at Luluaburg. Wissmann says the Baluba are 
the most intelligent and progressive people the 
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CAVE DWELLERS. 


Wissmann to Stanley Pool, where Mr. Whitley 
wrote of the princess, “I have seen her with a 


single wave of her hand arrest the whole crowd’ 


in the maddest whirl of the dance, and impose 
silence on the assembly as completely as though 
they were petrified.” She has been the faithful 
friend of the whites. The Baluba respect the 
property of their white visitors, but they are de- 
ceitful, and are given to the exceedingly bad habit 
of selling even their own wives and daughters, if 
necessary, to procure the ammunition they covet ; 
and yet, Mr. Bateman says, they are the only tribe 
among whom he has seen manifestations of mu- 
tual affection between husband and wife. 


XI 


The next most noteworthy people are certainly 
the Bangala, whose long street villages line the 
Congo banks above the equator. Grenfell es- 
timates that these three to five rows of rectilinear 
gable-roofed huts, stretching away almost unin- 
terruptedly for over twenty miles, contain rather 
more than 100,000 people. Behind the villages ex- 
tend large fields of manioc and bananas, and here 
and there in the streets under great trees are the 
places of public assembly, where business is done 
and orators harangue the people; for the Bangala 
are very fond of speech-making. Nowhere else 
does the great river present a more animated 
scene. Skilfully handled canoes, laden with all 
manner of produce, and paddled by large, mus- 
cular fellows, are darting here and there. Women, 
singing at their paddles, and wearing only a 
fringe of palm fibres about a foot long, suggest- 
ing the costume of ballet-dancers, are off to the 
islands to gather firewood. Fishermen by the 
hundred are going to their nets. Funeral con- 
voys, the dead wrapped in palm bark, and the 
relatives intoning a mournful chant, appear and 
disappear among the islands ; and now and then 
some great man in his big canoe, and surrounded 
by his women, draws a crowd of villagers to the 
bank, where they gaze and gossip and chatter, 
Five thousand men of this tribe are now enrolled 
in the militia of the Congo State, and many of 
them are scattered over 1300 miles along the 




































































HUMAN SACRIFICES AT EQUATOR STATION. 


whites have met in the Congo Basin. ‘“ They ask 
an explanation,” he remarks, “ of everything they 
do not understand. Many of them question us 
about death, the future world, and the soul. They 
stand for hours asking the shrewdest questions, 
and unlike most negro tribes, they have unbound- 
ed confidence in the white man. After our ex- 
planations, their next question often is,‘ How do 
you know that ?’” 

Calemba’s sister, Sankula, his chief adviser and 
his lieutenant on every war expedition, is as note- 
worthy a person as her great brother. Bateman 
says she is “a woman of great intellectual power 
and force of character.” Calemba and Sankula, 
with two hundred of their subjects, accompanied 





river from its mouth to Stanley Falls. What a 
wonderful new chapter has been opened in their 
history since ten years ago, when they had never 
heard of the great Congo cataracts, only a few 
days’ journey below them! 


XII. 

For great distances along the Congo its monot- 
onous scenery is unbroken by a single evidence 
of human life. Then will come a long succession 
of villages, crowded closely together. It is im- 
possible to give any satisfactory estimate of the 
population of the Congo Basin, but it is believed 
to be not less than 20,000,000 people. Some ex- 
plorers are of the opinion that it is double this 
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number. Every trav- 
eller who strikes out 
in a new direction dots 
the white spaces on the 
map with scores of vil- 

« lages. The surveys for 
the Congo Railroad 
have added over one 
hundred and sixty vil- 
lages to the map of the 
cataract region. Van 
Gele, who in 1888 
proved that the Mo- 
bangi is the Welle- 

* Makua River, rising al- 
most within sight of 
the Nile, says the Mo- 
bangi is the most 
densely peopled part of 


Africa he has seen. 
The great Mobangi 


people, whose territory 
skirts the Congo for a 
long way south of the 
big affluent, are be- 
lieved to number a 
million souls. Van 
Gele counted 105 con- 
siderable villages on 
the Mobangi and its 
three lower tributaries, 
and at one town he 
counted 300 canoes 
carrying the women to 
work in the morning. 
Between the Bayansi 
and the Bangala on the 
Congo there is hardly a 
gap separating the villages. Bolobo has a popu- 
lation of 30,000 souls, public squares, and streets. 
The largest settlement Wissmann saw in the 
Lower Congo Basin contained, he believed, 20,000 
souls. Wolf, on the Sankuru, saw a town of 4000 
people. Bateman says the largest crowd he has 
seen in Africa was at a market-place where the 











SUPPLEMENT. 


cheaper than on the Congo, canoe parties are sent 
for hundreds of miles for the sole purpose of buy. 
ing vietims for human sacrifices. As a rule these 
hapless captives meet their fate without a tremor. 
They are blindfolded, bound to a stake in a sit- 
ting or kneeling posture, and a single blow of 
the skilful executioner’s knife decapitates them. 
Coquilhat made a picture of one of these terrible 
scenes at Equator Station, where fourteen strong 
men met their fate surrounded by a howling mob, 
whose din was enhanced by a dozen ivory horns 
and the roar of drums as the knife descended. 
Though men form the greater number of victims, 
wives or female slaves are often strangled and 
thrown into the open grave or buried alive in it. 
Only once have the whites seen a woman be- 
headed, and the shrieks of the poor creature were 
in striking contrast to the dogged and sullen sub- 
mission to the fate of the other victims. Coquil- 
hat says the men regarded his opposition to the 
custom with pity or contempt, but some of the 
women secretly said to him, “ It is bad.” 

The good day is coming when this terrible cus- 
tom and other savage enormities will be abolished 
in the Congo State. King Leopold’s government 
is rooting them out as far as its influence extends. 
It is placing gun-boats on the upper river and 
building military stations on the Aruwimi, the 
Lomami, and the Sankuru to put an end to Arab 
slave raids and to the practice of buying or cap- 
turing human victims for the executioner’s knife 
or the cannibal feast. Nearly a hundred chiefs 
in the past year have agreed to abolish human 
sacrifices and to help enforce the regulations of 
the State for preserving peace and protecting 
human life. 

XIV. 

King Leopold’s enterprise is without doubt the 
greatest philanthropic project of the century; 
and although many years must elapse before its 
possibilities for civilization and commerce are 
fully known, the remarkable work of the past 
few years justifies the hope that the Congo State 
will achieve a grand and beneficent destiny. We 
are beginning to understand that a large part of 





THE STEAMER LANDING AT BOMBA. 


Lomami joins the Congo. A space as large as 
Trafalgar Square in London was densely thronged. 
In Garenganze, Arnot counted forty-three villages 
in two hours’ tramp around the capital Mukuru. 
On the Upper Tchuapa Von Francois counted 
2500 huts in ninety minutes’ steaming up-river. 
Thus, although large areas are almost destitute 
of inhabitants, there are many important centres 
of population, and almost everywhere the explor- 
ers have found enough people to amply supply 
them with food from their fields, 

Throughout Van Gele’s great journey up the 
Mobangi he did not open one of the sacks of rice 
he had brought from the Congo. He had not 
seen elsewhere such affluence of all sorts of pro- 
visions. The Mobangi is the longest Congo trib- 
utary, but several lesser affluents are navigable 
for a longer distance. After ascending the Mo- 
bangi nearly as far as from New York city to 
Buffalo, it is found to be interrupted at Zongo 
by cataracts, above which it is again navigable; 
and it is above these cataracts that Van Gele 
found the densest populations and the greatest 
abundance of provisions. The 
gently sloping hills were covered 
with thousands of huts, some- 
times grouped in villages, some- 
times forming wide streets, and, 
again, built in circles, with 
mounds in the centre, from which 
the chiefs address the people. 
The women here are unique in 
their methods of hair-dressing. 
They extend their hair by means 
of braids to a length of five or six 
feet, and often tie the braids 
around their arms. 


XIIt. 

Next to cannibalism, the most 
terrible practice in the Congo Ba- 
sin is that of human sacrifices on 
the occasion of the funeral cere- 
monies of important persons. 
The richer the family of the de- 
ceased person the more numer- 
ous are the victims. Many pho- 
tographs of Upper Congo huts 
that have reached this country 
show the ridge-pole adorned with 
human skulls—ghastly relics of 
these murderous scenes. The 
natives cannot understand the 
horror with which the whites re- 
gard this practice. “Surely,” 
they said to Coquilhat, “since 
you white men are so much richer 
than we are, you must sacrifice 
many slaves when your great men 
die.” Because far up the tribu- 
taries slaves can be bought much 


this region is at least as habitable as India, as 
soon as white men learn to adapt their habits of 
living to its climatic conditions. The famous 
traveller Burton said of Boma that it was one 
of the most insalubrious holes in the world. It 
is now the capital of the Congo State. In 1888 
there was not a death among the thirty to fifty 
white men who live there, and recently three 
hundred Europeans were at one time in the set- 
tlement, whose total white population when Stan- 
ley first saw it was sixteen souls. Owing to ex- 
cessive rainfall, however, the past season on the 
Lower Congo has been very unhealthful. 
Workmen are now turning the first sod on 
the railroad around the Congo cataracts whose 
route is shown onourmap. Every dollar needed 
to build the road has been subscribed, and there 
is every reason to believe the road will give an 
enormous impetus to the development of the Up- 
per Congo. Mr. Taunt, our commercial agent, 
writes that the demand for cotton goods is at 
present enormous, but that it will increase ten- 
(Continued on page 47.) 
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